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The Challenge of the Present Days* 


John Ridington, librarian, University of Vancouver 





In the easy days before the recent 
world’s catastrophe, we assented to much, 
and believed but little. But we could not 
champion liberty without loving her, and 
as the days grew darker our love became 
deeper, stronger, more flaming. We be- 
gan to think into, and endeavor to ex- 
press, our beliefs, our hopes, our ideals. 
There was never so clear, so true, so vi- 
tal a conception of democracy as since 
the days when it was in peril of perish- 
ing from the earth. Faith in all things 
high and true was reborn in us as we 
fought, and enduréd, and refused to 
abandon hope in the righteousness or the 
ultimate success of our cause. We 
learned to co-operate as well as to suffer ; 
we subordinated personal, and industrial, 
and economic, and national effort to one 
great and grim, one holy and impassioned 
determination—that the freedom we in- 
herited and prized should be preserved 
unimpaired, and that, as the result of 
the conflict, it should be triumphantly 
extended. 

In our darkest hours, when allied na- 
tions crumpled and disintegrated, and, 
grimly holding on in the West, we saw 
_ Russia and Roumania overrun, and Italy 
threatened, many of us sustained and 
heartened ourselves by the belief that, 
once Liberty had triumphed, we would 
so safeguard and fortify her that her 





*Presidential address before Pacific 
Northwest library association of Vancouver, 
B. C., in 1919 
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dominion should never again be chal- 
lenged. We thought to hail ultimate 
peace as the dawn of a new era. With 
its coming should also come social jus- 
tice; the readjustment on a basis of 
equity of all those relationships among 
men that we acknowledged were unfair, 
and cruel, and indefensible. We would 
write a new Magna Charta for the op- 
pressed of mankind; a league of nations 
should abolish war; reorganized social 
institutions should not only preserve 
peace and ensure justice, but contribute 
to human happiness. 

These were among the uttered or un- 
expressed hopes that gilded the horizon- 
edges of the storm clouds when the world 
rocked in the tempest of the greatest war 
of all time. Months have passed since 
the great guns thundered among the 
farms and vineyards of France. Peace 
has been proclaimed. But peoples uni- 
fied by war seem hopelessly divided by 
peace. Its terms—the labor of months 
of expert knowledge and experienced 
statesmanship—provoke acrimonious and 
heated controversy. The ignoble emo- 
tions, the ungenerous passions, the 
selfishness, the greed of men, seem 
more dominant, more assertive, than 
ever. The outlook perhaps justifies 
pessimism—some maintain that it 
justifies even despair. Present condi- 
tions are a cynical comment on the 
vanity and baselessness of our sus- 
taining hopes of many months ago. 
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They are withered with the roses of 
yesteryear. 

Class antagonisms never appeared 
more pronounced than today: eco- 
nomic unrest was seldom more evi- 
dent. Capital is tenaciously endeavor- 
ing to prevent change; its motto 1s, 
“What we have, we'll hold!” Labor is 
just as resolute to secure a greater 
proportion of what it regards as the 
products of its own industry; its slo- 
gan is, “What you have, we'll get! 
Living expenses have doubled; so have 
profits, so have wages. Salaries, alas, 
have shown no such increases, as we 
librarians know too well. Not in our 
generation has been seen such luxury 
and extravagance—yet nobody seems 
better off. The unholy alliance be- 
tween the patrioteer and the profiteer 
scandalizes sober thinking folk, yet un- 
til a few days ago no effort was made 
to restrain or punish the activities of 
either: The reaction from the neces- 
sary discipline of war finds expression 
in ways that are alarming. Respect for 
authority is admittedly at a low ebb: 
the spirit of lawlessness is widespread 
and general. There is a marked dis- 
position to go to extremes regardless 
of consequences, to force sharp and im- 
mediate issues, and a lamentable ab- 
sence of a spirit of conciliation. Al- 
most every day we read of new strikes: 
of open advocacy of “direct action”; 
the doctrine of the solidarity of labor 
crystallized itself into the—happily 
abortive—effort to organize the One 
Big Union. In Seattle there was an 
attempt, and in Winnipeg a tempor- 
arily successful attempt, to overthrow 
constituted municipal authority, and to 
substitute therefor a Soviet gov- 
ernment. 

We must all be impressed by the fact 
that the qualities required to deal with 
the conditions I have outlined differ 
greatly from those we so splendidly 
displayed in our efforts to win the war. 
Those problems were, in the main, ma- 
terial and physical: they were problems 
of organization and production, and, on 
the human side, the need was for cour- 
age, cooperation, discipline. The prob- 
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lems that today confront civilization 
are often as obscure as to cause as com- 
plex in results. And they are like the 
riddle of the Sphynx—we must either 
solve them, or perish. In our war 
problems we had leadership. That 
leadership we trusted, for we-felt it 
was competent. In matters military 
we pinned our faith to Joffre, and Foch, 
and Haig; in matters naval to Jellicoe 
and Beatty; in matters of statesman- 
ship to Clemenceau, and Lloyd George, 
and Wilson. A war problem in chem- 
istry or aviation, in transportation or 
munition production, was referred to 
appropriate experts, and as a rule we 
felt satisfied to accept and act on their 
decisions. But where is the leader who 
will tell us what now to do? To whom 
can we look for our marching orders? 
Sometimes we feel as if we hardly 
knew even which way to front. Two 
years ago we were an army; today we 
are merely a crowd. We lack the co- 
hesion born of a common, unifying 
purpose. And side by side with this 
consciousness is another—that the 
needs of the present days demand in- 
telligent and unselfish codperation as 
imperatively as did ever the dark days 
of 1916 and 1917. My own belief is 
that there are millions of men who 
would gladly adopt more excellent 
ways of living with their fellows, who 
would welcome betterments in eco- 
nomic, industrial and human relation- 
ships should there arise a-leader com- 
manding respect, enthusiasm, devotion, 
and combining social vision with con- 
structive sanity. Perhaps the present 
relapse toward the old Jaissez-faire at- 
titude, the cynicism, the materialism 
that marked the days before the war, 
is but the natural reaction from disap- 
pointed hopes and baffled enthusiasms. 
So far as I know, only one set of men 
in public life—the British Labor party 
—has dealt constructively and coura- 
geously, and comprehensively with pres- 
ent conditions, and presented a program 
that is definite, practical, progressive. 
The purely industrial phases of the 
problem have been dealt with in Quaker 
Employers’ Report, and by Mr Macken- 
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zie King, the newly appointed leader of 
the Canadian Liberal party, on behalf 
of Mr Rockefeller. I am not advocat- 
ing any of these, or other less ambi- 
tious programs, today, but they should 
at least be mentioned as comprehen- 
sive, or partial, and in each case ear- 
nest, attempts, or suggestions, for a 
solution of the problems of the pres- 
ent days. 

Though we may cry, with Hamlet, 
“The times are out of joint,” we nearly 
all realize that conditions cannot 
be remedied by revolution. Russia, 
wrecked and ruined, daily reminds ev- 
ery thoughtful man and woman that 
“that way madness lies.” Not by sud- 
den and spectacular transformations, 
not by political coups d'etat, but by 
slow processes of gradual change, must 
the end be achieved. The millennium 
will not dawn because the war is over. 
Today we know that the after-the-war 
hopes we cherished in 716 and ’17 were 
vain chimeras, fond and foolish fan- 
cies, Utopian dreams. This generation 
must learn to be patient. “Festina 
lente” must be its motto, for it would 
seem to be doomed to reap but a small 
part of the rich harvest it hoped to 
garner. And our doom is just, for the 
passions that blinded us, the selfish- 
ness that narrowed us before the war 
still have their old dominion. Like 
Elijah of old, we are no better than our 
fathers. All human institutions, all 
human relations, are the projection, the 
reflection, the averaged totality, of 
what individual men and women think 
and do. The war did many things, 
but it did not burn away so much of 
the dross of erring human nature as 
to make men ardently and passion- 
ately demand complete and immediate 
readjustments of all human relations on 
bases of selflessness and righteousness. 

It seems to me, therefore, that we 
must school our spirits to patience, and 
reconcile ourselves to slow progress. 
This does not mean that hope must be 
abandoned, nor that we need give our- 
selves over to apathy and despair. As 
I see it, it means the very reverse of 
this. True, the days in which we live 


are difficult days. They challenge us— 
sometimes they seem almost to threat- 
en us. But because there is a long, 
stern fight ahead, a fight that to win 
will require tenacity as well as cour- 
age, shall we forsake our colors, and 
turn our back on the foe? Shall we 
prove traitor both to duty and to des- 
tiny, and flee the field because the odds 
are heavy, and the struggle will be 
long? Those of our blood and breed 
do not so act. Our times challenge us! 
Very well; let us take up the gage, 
and fight! In the battle for human 
rights, let us show the moral equiv- 
alents of the same qualities as marked 
the British at Mons, the French at Ver- 
dun, the Canadians at Vimy, the Amer- 
icans: at Chateau Thierry. Counting 
the number neither of our friends or 
our foes, let us give of ourselves freely, 
and the world will be a better place 
because of our faith and our fortitude. 

The challenge of the present days 
comes not only to individuals, but to 
institutions, governments, professions. 
No librarian is true to his salt who re-: 
plies to this challenge with the infidel 
question of Cain. Our profession makes 
us our brothers’ keepers. “As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he,” saith 
Holy Writ, and a man’s thinking is 
largely the result of his reading. Books 
set up ideals, they create sympathies, 
they disseminate knowledge. Are not 
these three of the things of which the 
world stands today in direst need? 
Will men undertake long, laborious, 
thankless tasks unless inspired and 
sustained by a vision of the better 
things their struggle will help accom- 
plish and achieve? Will they sacrifice 
bodily ease and personal comfort un- 
less impelled thereto by a fellow feel- 
ing for those they aim to serve? And 
will not their efforts be foredoomed 
to failure unless directed by intelli- 
gence and accurate knowledge? In all 
these things books, libraries, librarians 
can help mightily. Diagnosis precedes 
cure—librarians can direct light on the 
diseases afflicting the present day 
world. They can guide readers to 
knowledge—knowledge of past experi- 
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ments in human relations on which his- 
tory has passed the verdict of failure, 
knowledge of new movements and ex- 
periments fraught with promise of suc- 
cess. We can dedicate our profes- 
sional activities to the high service the 
present days demand: we can resolve 
to contribute whatever of personal in- 
fluence or professional skill we possess 
to the solution of the problems of our 
day and generation. In our daily work 
we may help dispel ignorance, subdue 
passion, eradicate prejudice, create 
sympathy, diffuse knowledge, and thus 
promote conditions that will make hu- 
man progress, not merely possible, but 
inevitable. I have said that no true 
citizen of civilization can evade a per- 
sonal responsibility in this matter— 
that every trade, business and profes- 
sion has its own relation to these prob- 
lems, that every institution and gov- 
ernment must contribute its own quota 
of their solution. On each the influ- 
ence of the book is exerted—all come 
within the field of the library. The 
challenge of the present day sounds in 
the ears of every librarian; it should 
come as a trumpet call to duty, to 
honor, to victory. Let us not sigh in 
self-pity that we live in evil days, and 
that ours is a hard lot. Rather let all 
that is heroic in us spring to arms. We 
are on the side of the angels; progress 


is the law of life: humanity is surely 
destined to happier days. Let it be 
ours to contribute somewhat to their 
achievement. 

Some of you, at previous conferences 
of this association, have heard me quote. 
Let me finish by a little poem from the 
verse of Sir Owen Seaman, the gifted 
editor of Punch, written in the days of 
war, but just as applicable, it seems to 
me, to the conditions I have been 
discussing. 

Ye that have faith to look, with fearless 
eyes, 

Upon the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know, that out of death, and night, 

shall rise 

The dawn of ampler light. 


Rejoice! whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God hath given you this priceless 
dower, 
To live in these great times, and have your 
part 
In Freedom’s coming hour, 


That ey tell your sons, who see the 
light 


High = the heavens, their heritage to 
take. 

“I saw the Powers of Darkness put to 
flight! 


I saw the morning—break!” 


Heaven grant that we have the vision 
to see, the faith to believe in, the patience 
to wait for, the courage to work for, the 
dawning of that brighter and better day. 
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A Public Library Survey* 


Status and work of a public library 


Theory of a library: A free pub- 
lic library is a cooperative ven- 
ture and, since there is a compulsory 
tax for its support it is an assumed ne- 
cessity. This tax is justifiable only if 
the library is of general public use and 
value. The library fund is a trust fund 
to be administered for the benefit of 
the public. The theory is that people 
must have more books than they can 
supply individually, so they spend their 
book funds collectively thru a chosen 
body of trustees and under the guid- 
ance of a librarian who is competent 
to spend the community book-fund ad- 
vantageously for the community. 

The library board: This fund is 
usually administered by members 
of a public board appointed because 
of their probable interest in books, 
libraries and_ people, and _ their 
ability to use the money and the plant 
for the benefit of the public. This 
separate library board appointed solely 
for library work is desirable, first, be- 
cause under such a board it is possible 
to have a continuous, far-reaching pol- 
icy for the development of the library; 
second, because the different members 
bring to the work a knowledge of 
many phases of community life; third, 
the special library board with this par- 
ticular work to develop ordinarily dis- 
plays more interest and pride in the 
work than will a board which has other 
functions. The status of the library 
under the Commission form of gov- 
«rnment has been somewhat uncertain 
and perplexing, but it is generally 
agreed that it is best to retain the or- 
ganization of the board usually pro- 
vided by the state law, rather than to 





[*This article is made up of extracts from 
a survey report made by Miss Cornelia Mar- 
vin, state librarian of Oregon, who perhaps 
has the widest knowledge of library admin- 
istration in all its bearings of anyone in 
America. The judgment of library service 
is so sound that these extracts are presented 
for the assistance of many who are per- 
plexed by some of the points that are 
treated in the report.—Editor.] 
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place the library under the supervision 
of any one of the commissioners for 
the reasons noted above. The library 
is an educational institution and its 
board should not in any way be in- 
fluenced by political circumstances. 

It is the function of this board to 
determine the policies of the library, 
to adopt a budget and to elect a libra- 
rian who shall administer the library 
within the policy and budget deter- 
mined upon. The board represents the 
various interests of the community. It 
should see that the needs are met and 
that proper service is rendered. It also 
represents the library in connection 
with the public and the council in the 
matter of securing funds. It presents 
a budget annually to the council and 
informs the people in regard to library 
work and needs thru meetings and 
monthly annual reports, official and 
otherwise. 

Support of a library: The li- 
brary is organized not to accumulate 
but to spend money—“to convert 
money into book service.” The cost 
is usually from one-half mill to two 
mills on the local valuation annually 
varying according to the size of the 
city and the rate of valuation. 

How to judge a library: The 
success of a library depends, first, 
upon the interest and efficiency of the 
board, and, second, upon the inter- 
est and efficiency of the librarian. 
The results of the work cannot 
all be measured by statistics. There 
is a great deal that is intangible 
in the influence which is felt thruout 
the community or in individual lives, 
which cannot be measured statistically. 
Some points which must, however, be 
considered are: 

The influence of the library in the 
community—its attractiveness as a 
community center—its book service in 
circulation measured by the number 
of volumes per capita and the turn-over 
of stock as shown by the daily statis- 
tical records—the registration of read- 
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ers by number, classes or occupation 
and geographical sections of the town 
—the reference work in the library in 
meeting definite needs—teaching the 
use of books as tools—its educational 
work in stimulating interest in books 
and study thru directed reading, lec- 
tures and book conferences—its in- 
spirational influence in cultivating the 
reading habit—the use of the library 
rooms as a community center—its edu- 
cational work thru the schools and co- 
Operation with the schools toward a 
more effective educational system—its 
influence in directing community at- 
tention to certain interests and move- 
ments of importance—the cost of such 
service as is rendered and whether the 
library is providing “the best books 
for the greatest number at the least 
cost.” 

It is possible to judge a library some- 
what by its statistics and a study of its 
system, but certain points in regard to its 
strength and weakness may be judged 
only by observation thru a long period. 

The librarian: Possibly more im- 
portant than the Board is the libra- 
rian tho she cannot accomplish much 
without the support of a good Board. 
The librarian who is capable of making 
the library an effective “School-out-of- 
school” and who can help individuals 
in planning reading courses and be- 
come an important factor in commun- 
ity life, must, of course, be a person 
of education, expert in public work and 
qualified for this particular task by li- 
brary training. The librarian in a city 
of 5,000 population should have passed 
at least one year in one of the best li- 
brary training schools in the country, 
and she should have had experience in 
technical and executive work under 
competent direction in other libraries. 
She must have a wide knowledge 
of books in order to select them wisely 
and to know which ones to recommend 
to readers of all ages, interests and 
mental capacities. She will become 
really effective only when she adds to 
this a knowledge of the community 
which she serves and an intimacy with 
the curriculum and work of the local 
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school system. A library cannot be 
successfully administered with fre- 
quent changes of librarian. The li- 
brarian as executive officer of the 
Board has large responsibility and 
must be allowed great independence in 
planning and carrying on her work. 

Routine work of a library: The 
work of a library may be considered in 
three important classes so far as ad- 
ministration is concerned: 

1. The selection and buying of 
books in the building up of the col- 
lection. 

2. The internal and administrative 
details in making books ready for use, 
such as accession and business rec- 
ords, classification and arrangement of 
books, cataloging and indexing, the 
loan system, statistical records, up- 
keep of the stock in binding, repairing, 
shelving, ete. 

3. Getting the books used—The ex- 
tension, publicity, educational and in- 
spirational work. 

Opportunity for library work in 
such a city: This seems to me un- 
rivaled here as it is.a library in 
a growing city in a growing and 
hopeful country full of alert people 
unhampered by tradition and by past 
failures. The library is needed in the 
building up of the community and the 
state, and may develop into an ideal 
county library system serving a wide 
region and supported by county tax. 
It has an opportunity to codperate with 
an excellent school system, and with 
many well organized and effective 
clubs. It may serve the agricultural, 
mining and industrial interests, and 
may be an influence thruout the state. 
It may draw upon the State library 
for Federal and State documents, and 
so use these without the expense of 
housing them and caring for them. To 
meet this opportunity, it needs certain 
fundamental changes and many of less 
importance and somewhat more de- 
tailed which will undoubtedly be made 
by any competent librarian who is 
given charge of the library with au- 
thority to install the best possible sys- 
tem. Before making such detailed rec- 
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ommendations as seem to me impor- 
tant, I wish to point out the good 
things I saw in the library and its 
weak points as well. 

The good points in the library: The 
reports show a constantly increas- 
ing use of the library in registra- 
tion of readers and circulation of 
books, and the report for 1917 
chronicles some really interesting con- 
structive work which is not a part of 
the regular routine—the organization 
of clubs for the use of the library as a 
social center, the building up of a state 
collection, and constructive work in 
the children’s room. Liberal privileges 
are extended to readers, especially in 
allowing people of the county outside 
of the city limits to use the library. 
There is evidently an appreciative use 
of the good list of periodicals provided 
for the reading room. The circulation 
of books is good in extent but rather 
poor in quality. There is no way to 
tell just how widely the library is used, 
as the registration is not very carefully 
planned, but it certainly is used. There 
is a good plant which could easily be 
made more attractive if it were better 
lighted, and the auditorium and 
children’s room are especially good 
features. 

The weak points: The weakest 
point is the uncertainty of the legal 
status of the library board, making 
it impossible to have any fixed and con- 
tinuing policy for the development of 
the library. Very little of permanent 
value can be accomplished until this is 
determined and the responsibility of 
the board or director is fixed. The li- 
brarian misses the encouragement and 
helpfulness of the board. There is no 
medium of communication between 
the public and the council in regard 
to public matters, and worse than the 
usual condition, is the fact that there 
is divided responsibility for the ex- 
penditure of the library fund among 
the commissioners, one commissioner 
being responsible for the building and 
the janitor, and another for the general 
conduct of the library. The janitor of 
a library should be under the direction 


and charge of the librarian as he has 
ample time to shelve books and do 
other manual labor about the library 
which is different from ordinary janitor 
work. It should never be possible for 
two different authorities to draw upon 
any fund, which should be spent ac- 
cording to a well organized budget. 
The library needs a board of trustees 
properly ‘organized with full author- 
ity, working under proper by-laws with . 
the support of the people and the 
council. 

It is impossible to have a successful 
library with constantly changing li- 
brarians. The reports which I have 
read show that librarians have held of- 
fice for very short periods, and that 
the library is much of the time in 
charge of an acting librarian who can- 
not establish any policy or undertake 
any important work. The position 
must be made attractive for a com- 
petent librarian who will be worth a 
good salary and will have the respect 
of the board and the community to 
such an extent that they will be willing 
to support her plans for the extension 
of the library in growth and influence. 

The librarian of this library is not 
responsible for her staff. She does not 
have full appointing power; there is 
no unity, no authority, no schedule for 
work, no fixed responsibility, no grad- 
ation of work; there is a wasteful use 
of time because of lack of assignment 
according to capacity of the employee. 
Salaries seem not to be adjusted by 
any schedule or according to the grade 
of work performed. 

There is no budget and no standard- 
ized system of accounting. The ap- 
propriation was not all spent for the 
year, and a large amount of money 
reverted to the General Fund when it 
was very much needed for books, as 
the amount of money spent for books 
has decreased each year and the stock 
of books needs not only to be extended 
but replenished on account of wear. 
The business methods are generally 
poor, especially those relating to 
finance, although there is a memoran- 
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dum account of city vouchers which 
is very well classified, but it is so in- 
exact as to omit the names in some 
cases of persons paid for service out of 
library funds and to omit the state- 
ment of the service they have rendered 
for such payment. The nature of the 
disbursement is not shown and some 
bills go to the council directly, others 
thru the library. American libraries 
generally adopt a uniform system of 
accounts and statistics valuable for 
purposes of comparison, and _ this 
should be installed. Without an item- 
ized budget, no library or committee 
can proceed intelligently with the 
year’s work. 

There is apparently no book-buying 
policy or plan. The book stock is in- 
adequate. Many important classes are 
short of books or out of date. 

There is no organized work with the 
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schools which afford the most effective 
opportunity for organized educational 
work by the library. 

There is no adequate publicity work, 
inside or outside the library, for cer- 
tain good books, to create an interest 
in books, in reading or to create an 
interest in the use of the library and 
to extend that use. 

There is no regular and adequate 
system of reports or summary of the 
work and progress of the library for 
the board, council or community, ex- 
cept thru an annual report which is 
not printed for general distribution un- 
less it be in the local newspapers, and 
which consists very largely of statis- 
tics which people do not know how to 
interpret. 

The people of the community do not 
know what to expect of their library, 
nor what it is, or does, or hopes to do. 





Adult Self-Education 
Carl H. Milam, Director A. L. A. Enlarged Program 


“I’m twenty years old. I went thru 
high school and spent six months in a 
commercial school. Now I’m _ em- 
ployed as an office assistant in a job- 
bing house. 

It may seem presumptuous, but I’ve 
a notion that some day I can be sales 
manager or even general manager, and 
I want to begin now to get ready for 
that kind of a job. 

I know I can’t go to college and I 
know that I'll have to compete with 
men who do go to college, so I want 
to keep up my reading and overcome 
as well as I can my lack of a college 
education.” 

He was talking to the librarian of a 
public library and he wanted a course 
of reading that would correspond as 
nearly as possible to a course of train- 
ing in a school of commerce of a great 
university. 

He assumed, modestly, that there 
was nothing original in his request; 
that hundreds of young men and wo- 
men were making similar requests ev- 


ery month. It was natural that he 
should also assume that courses of 
reading of the sort he required were 
in print and could be handed out for 
his use. 

It happens that in his first assump- 
tion he was nearly right, tho few per- 
sons state their ambitions quite so 
definitely; but in his second assump- 
tion he was not right. The librarian 
had no such reading course and did not 
know where to get one. Of course 
there were lists of books: long lists, and 
short lists; and very good ones. But 
there was nothing in print that would 
give the young man the advice and 
suggestion that would keep him going 
along a regular course to a definite end. 

Each year, according to Miss Lathrop, 
of the Children’s Bureau, over a million 
boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen leave school to 
earn their own living. Thousands of 
them, potentially at least, just as am- 
bitious as this young man. They have 
learned to read; they have formed the 
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habit of study; and they could be led 
to undertake serious courses of read- 
ing along vocational and broadly cul- 
tural lines with the right sort of en- 
couragement. 

There are also hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men of high school and 
college age who went into military 
service and war work industries and 
who will never again enroll in classes 
for formal instruction, but who might 
be stimulated to embark upon a read- 
ing course on a vocation, on civic ques- 


‘tions or on history or literature. 


Many older men and women, be- 
cause of changing world conditions, 
are interested, as never before, in his- 
tory, government, politics, sociology. 

Millions of women recently enfran- 
chised, or abaut to be enfranchised, 
want to “study up” on political and 
governmental questions. 

The foreign born population, always 
interested, is now being very greatly 
stimulated by the Americanization 
movement in all its phases, to learn 
not only the English language, but 
something of our history and of Amer- 
ican ideals. 

The hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars spent annually on correspondence 
school courses, the hundreds of thou- 
sands enrolled in study clubs, the great 
popularity of extension courses, even- 
ing schools, Chautauqua reading cir- 
cles, and the large use of individual 
books for serious purposes—all of these 
facts prove that there is a desire for 
opportunities for self education. 

The ever-increasing number of such 
agencies indicates that the field is 
capable of almost indefinite expansion. 

The municipal and county public libra- 
ries, the state libraries, the state traveling 
libraries, college libraries and business 
libraries will naturally be thought of 
as the logical agencies for supplying 
the books, and as the bases for the dis- 
tribution of the reading courses. For 
they are free; they have the books; and 
they have, as their librarians, people 
who know how to assist others in the 
use of books; and, furthermore, they 


can usually get the co-operation of 
specialists when specialized advice is 
needed. 

The first need is for the preparation 
and wide distribution of the courses. 
They should eventually cover all the 
leading vocations, American and 
European history, citizenship, public 
health, politics, government, and the 
various phases of literature, science, 
art and technology. They must be, 
above all, interesting. They must tell 
enough of the subject and in such an 
interesting way as to entice the prospec- 
tive student to start the course of read- 
ing, and they must be so prepared as to 
keep him at it. For there is nothing 
compulsory in the scheme. A man may 
start a course today and feel no obliga- 
tion to continue it tomorrow. That in 
fact is one of its chief virtues, (as it is 
also one of the virtues of library service). 
There will be nothing but the student's 
ambition and the interest engendered in 
the subject itself, in its several steps, to 
make him continue it. The course must 
therefore be prepared in such a way as 
to “sell the idea” to him at every turn. 
The courses will usually be prepared by 
experts in co-operation with librarians. 

Interest in the courses can be aroused 
also by a sustained publicity and edu- 
cational campaign in every county, city 
and town throughout the United States, 
through the press, the schools, the mov- 
ing picture theatres and through lectures 
and sermons—all in co-operation with 
the various agencies interested in edu- 
cation and in the specific subjects 
treated by the courses; the leadership to 
be taken by libraries and library agen- 
cies. 

There is need also for the creation of 
a public sentiment that will demand the 
establishment of libraries where they do 
not exist, and the adequate financing of 
libraries now in operation. Of the many 
thousand libraries’ now maintained 
thruout the country, comparatively few 
are in a position to meet all the de- 
mands that could be created; and there 
are thousands of communities that have 
no library service at all. 
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The distribution of the courses and 
the publicity given to the idea of pursu- 
ing definite courses of reading might be 
expected to increase the sale of books, 
for many would rather own their books 
than depend on the always inadequate 
supply at the public library. Many 
would doubtless, start a course, give it 
up, and never return to it. Others 
would begin, feel the need of more 
stimulus, and so turn to the corre- 
spondence schools, night classes and 
extension courses. Others would fol- 
low the courses thru to successful and 
satisfactory conclusion. 

The American Library Association 
has made a start along this line with 
junds left over from Library War 
Service. It is causing to be printed 
courses on a few vocations, and it has 
in stock a few “After-War reading 
courses,” compiled under J. L.. Wheel- 
er’s supervision (acting for the A. L. 
A.), and printed by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education. Even the best of the 
lists which have been published, how- 
ever, are inadequate in view of the ne- 
cessity of holding the reader’s interest 
in a definite course. Free service of 
the A. L. A. in this connection is lim- 
ited to ex-service men (because it 1s 
carried on with War Service funds), 
but the appeal that is now being made 
for funds should extend this (and 
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other) service, thru libraries, to every- 
one who wants it. 

Every librarian has done for indi- 
viduals this kind of work; has suggest- 
ed lines of reading, or actually pre- 
pared courses of study, and has given 
personal advice and encouragement as 
the reader progressed from one stage 
to another. - Such personal service will 
always be best; but it has very definite 
limitations. 

The preparation and distribution of 
the courses suggested would extend 
this service to hundreds of thousands ° 
of potential students who cannot hope 
to have the personal time and attention 
of the librarian. Such courses should 
be prepared on subjects known to be of 
wide interest, as evidenced by the ex- 
perience of librarians; they should be 
based on few and inexpensive books; 
and they should always be made avail- 
able to librarians first, so that the li- 
brarians may anticipate requests cre- 
ated by general publicity. 

And most important of all, the 
courses would form the basis of a pub- 
licity campaign which would lead thou- 
sands of girls and boys and men and 
women to undertake serious reading 
for a definite purpose, many of whom 
can not be reached by the library in 


any other way. 
CarL H. MILam. 





In the Letter Box 


Books on Explosives and Enemy 
Propaganda 

The Military Intelligence department 
of the General Staff of the War depart- 
ment has recently ruled that books on 
explosives and enemy propoganda may 
be reinstated on library shelves, and 
the secretary of the American Library 
Association has been requested to in- 
form the libraries of the country of this 
ruling. 


GEORGE B. UTLEY, 
Secretary, American Library Asso- 
ciation. 


Extension Work 

An editorial in Library Journal of 
Feb. 1, says: “If the public library is a 
University for Extension work, etc.” 

I do not believe the public library is 
a University for extension work, as 
such work as is done through the library 
acks direction which is the most 
important part in extension work. I 
believe this is a weak point in our li- 
braries from an educational standpoint, 
and that libraries must be very much 
more closely connected with schools, 
especially universities, before their fa- 
cilities can be used to the best advan- 
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tage by people who are struggling to 
get an education by means of libraries. 
This is especially true, because we lack 
the bibliographical facilities which we 
should have and there has been prac- 
tically’ no adequate evaluation of the 
literature of most subjects, so that 
a library cannot now be called a “Uni- 
versity for extension work in active 
operation.” 
Sincerely yours, 
CoRNELIA Marvin, 

Librarian. 

Oregon state library. 





Benjamin Franklin and Daylight 
Saving 
I wonder if all know that Benjamin 
Franklin claimed as his discovery the 
knowledge of the fact that the sun “gave 
light as soon as he rose”? If you would 
like to hear what he has to say about it 
read his “An economical project” to be 
found in various editions of his works. 
This was written on March 20, 1784, 
and contains an estimate of the amount 
that Paris could save in candles if she 
rose with the sun. As he says this would 
not be difficult for “ce n'est que le pre- 
mier pas qui coute.” 
G. W. W. 





Questions About Questionnaires 

In a letter in School and Society, Jan- 
uary 10, Mr. E. W. Butterfield, Commis- 
sioner of education of New Hampshire, 
says, “The young superintendent, eager 
as we all are to promote truth and to 
aid in proper scientific inquiry, is often 
puzzled to know what to do with the 
many sheets of serial questions which 
come to his desk. In my opinion, the 
following is a fair statement. He should 
carefully answers inquiries as follows: 
(a) Those of the Federal Bureau at 
Washington or the Department of [du- 
cation of his own state; (b) those pre- 
pared by brother superintendents of his 
state and others in whose judgment he 
has respect; (c) those which deal with 
subjects in which he has a particular 
interest and on which he wishes further 


information; (d) those. which promise 
an effective addition to scientific know- 
ledge.” 

[ question whether inquiries sent out 
by national or state associations should 
not receive equal consideration, indeed, 
I wonder whether consideration should 
not be limited to official questionnaires. 

No amount of inquisitorial activity of 
this character will take the place of pro- 
fessional study and experience, and, on 
the other hand, any questionnaire having 
general or scientific value should not 
only be formulated in the light of profes- 
sional experience but the results of it 
should be made available to all members 
of the profession. 

I hope that this question of question- 
naires will sometime receive the con- 
sideration of the Library Association. 

W. Dawson JOUNSTON. 

Feb. 5, 1920 


As It Is in Minnesota 
Mr McConnell has sent you a letter 
which I hope you will print as I believe 
his position is sound and I would be 
glad to have librarians in general know 
the attitude of our department. 
Yours very truly, 
Ciara F. BaLtpwin, 
Library director. 
* x * * * 


The act passed by the Minnesota 
legislature at its 1919 session creating 
a State Board of Education assigned 
to this Board, besides its other 
educational functions, the adminis- 
tration of all laws relating to libraries. 
The public library administration has 
accordingly been organized as a Di- 
vision of the Department of Education, 
and the Director is on the same basis 
as other members of the Department 
staff. In other words, the public li- 
brary is a part of the scheme of public 
education. 

The library problem in Minnesota, 
therefore, is one of legislation and 
taxation and the people of the state 
have a right to expect that it will be 
solved by those in charge, according to 
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this plan. Therefore, the Director and 
others responsible for the public li- 
brary work would find themselves in 
an indefensible position, were they to 
come before the public at the same 
time with a program for solving the 
library problem by a process of private 
subscription. 

Minnesota is in dead earnest about 
the library matter and believes in the 
method by which she has undertaken 
to work it out. She is, therefore, un- 
willing to have her energies diverted 
or to try any other solution until this 
one fails. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. McConneE Lt, 
Commissioner of Education. 


Contentment vs. Struggle 

So much is said about library sal- 
aries in these days that one wonders 
if time has changed that hopeful and 
seli-forgetting enthusiasm which was 
met in my apprentice days, even 
among the most humble and untrained 
librarians. 

At first, we suspect the writers to be 
suffering from nervous fatigue. But 
on second thought, it seems that the 
spirit of labor unrest which moves the 
world has invaded libraries too. The 
wrongs which labor has suffered, and 
which have justly caused revolt, seem 
to be repeated in this occupation, 
which we have persuaded ourselves is 
a profession. Is the sufferer who 
“worked harder than any man” and 
been paid “like day laborers without 
the privilege of striking,’ speaking 
truly? One need not leave the library 
in the lurch overnight, but no trained 
librarian needs to submit to conditions 
that lower her self-respect. Even if 
she has not read “Fatigue and [ff- 
ciency,” common sense will forbid her 
to work a twelve-hour day. 

As for salary, never since the world 
began has the worker who helped the 
mind or soul been paid like the one 
whose services are material and com- 
mercial. Perhaps it should not be so, 
but so it has been, and will be. We 
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have our choice. If we prefer the day 
laborer’s salary, we must do his work. 
"xcept to the few of surpassing talent 
and winning personality, the price of 
a high salary is entrance into the com- 
petitive struggle, and who wants that, 
who has known the pleasure of work 
in which no one suspects an axe to 
grind? 

The chief trouble of women libra- 
rians is lack of health. Many of them 
appear to need medical care. After a 
day’s confining work, few of. them 
make any systematic effort to get 
healthful and active exercise, or to 
think about anything but their own 
small concerns. They are apt to cro- 
chet or sew, instead of gardening or 
swimming or dancing, and then won- 
der why they do not feel better and 
get more salary. 

If your work is too hard, or the situ- 
ation impossible, move. I am far from 
approving the librarian who jumps 
from city to city, but it is worth while 
to make a legitimate effort searching 
for the work you want, work that 
is your very own. Failure to find it 
means that you are timid, afraid to 
branch out into the unknown, or that 
you have missed opportunities to pre- 
pare yourself for better things. 

If you do not exhaust your strength 
and nerves with overwork and worry, 
you are much more likely to invent 
short-cuts and improvements than if 
you drag hopelessly thru mountains of 
drudgery. If there is too much of it, 
insist on more help. To use a com- 
mon phrase, “The world will think just 
as much of you.” There is not the 
faintest question that good health and 
steady nerves are more agreeable to 
the public, your colleagues and your- 
self than a harrassed expression of 
martyrdom. A library board will be 
easier convinced by a calm and reason- 
able presentation of facts, than by 
worn-out nerves and a grievance. In 
the community at large you must 
strike the same golden mean between 
a self-important pose of knowing and 
doing more than anyone else, or that 
of boasting how far behind you are 
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and how tired you get. People do not 
need to be told whether you are a 
worker or not. Results show for them- 
selves, and if you look humanly able 
to enjoy life, you will arouse more in- 
terest in library details than if you 
look abused. 

As for salary again: I will confess 
to only $1,200 a year, but even that 
will buy a great deal of comfort. | 
have a clean and pretty room, with a 
view; plenty of very good food, even 
with oranges at 12% cents apiece and 
eggs 7 cents each. JI can afford clean 
clothes sufficiently conventional to 
keep me from being “queer.” Altho 
too busy to spend my precious eye- 
sight and time on sewing or laundry 
work, I have squeezed out $900 to in- 
vest in some six years. Those who 
lack the sunshine and scenery I enjoy 
may be compensated by the music and 
drama which are non-existent here. 
The only thing beyond my means is 
leisure, and I never happened to know 
even a wealthy person with much of 
that. Of course this salary may not 
be all I am entitled to by my training 
and remarkable attainments but even 
if I do much more than $1,200 worth of 
work, it is a question if I am a $1,200 
asset to the town. When they think 
so, they will give me more (They have 
just increased that salary by the way). 

This would hardly be worth writing, 
if | did not know dozens of girls work- 
ing cheerfully and contentedly in sim- 
ilar small places, who have had their 
chance at bigger things, but prefer hap- 
piness and opportunity for service to 
salary. Not but what they have am- 
bition too. Some of them are think- 
ing, studying, working out improve- 
ments in library economy. They have 
hobbies; in their small but precious 
leisure, they take time to read, to culti- 
vate friendship, to walk or ride or 
practice music or botanize, whatever 
it may be. Perhaps they do have to 
wear last year’s coat, or defer the pur- 
chase of new hats to pay for the thea- 
tre tickets or books or pictures or 
snowshoes they want. When the big 
positions are open, it is women like 


these who are ready to take them. 
Nothing succeeds like success in liv- 
ing, as well as in working. 

It is true that in this matter of work- 
ing conditions we owe it to our 
younger or less fortunate sisters to 
insist on reasonable hours and salaries. 
Improvements will be slow at best, but 
must be gradually secured by dignified 
methods. It is not fair to the little 
girl starting in the work, to teach her 
that there is virtue in overtime routine, 
or labor that is physically too heavy. 
She is not in a position to protest, but 
we are. You can help to raise stan- 
dards, for librarians do not grow on 
bushes. The head librarian and trus- 
tees are deserving of sympathy be- 
tween. the assistants wanting more 
salary, and the public wanting better 
service. Their position will however 
prick them on to put the question up 
to the public which pays the bills. We 
also owe it to the young beginners to 
show how much fine service can never 
be paid for in money; to give her a 
glimpse of the compensation in the 
work itself; and the fine ideals that 
have been behind the library movement 
in this country, however far short of 
them we fall in daily life. I cannot see 
the objection to the maligned “mis- 
sionary spirit,” provided we do not al- 
low it to be visible to the naked eye. 

Finally, the librarian who cannot af- 
ford to take a vacation, who works be- 
yond her strength, who has no joy left 
even in pasting and stamping, must 
lack the plain old-fashioned quality of 
“spunk,” or to be more modern, “pep.” 

Yours TRULY. 

Rocky Mt. Region. 





The strong man achieves the great- 
est triumphs the more the difficulties 
heap up in his path. The difficulties 
become stimulants one by one as they 
appear, enabling him to call out more 
and more reserves of strength that he 
could not otherwise have got at. So 
you always find him one pace ahead of 
the situation. And in the end he comes 
out with a much bigger success than 
if there had never been a difficulty at 
all. 
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Influencing the Desultory Reader 


HE psychology of turning over 

the book stock of a library is a 

never failing source of interest 
to librarians. 

To pour over the pages of the Booklist, 
the advertising pages of PusBLic Lipra- 
RIES and other sources of selection cogi- 
tating on the wisest choice of titles, to buy 
as carefully as possible with never lavish 
book funds, the books which one thinks 
instruct or entertain the 
library, and 


will please, 
borrowers of a_ given 
later to find that for some strange 
and unknown reason the very books 
which ought to be moving have failed 
to pay their way, is disappointing to say 
the least, but it does lead the thinking 
librarian to try experiments upon the 
public to determine what really is the 
matter with the lack in “turn over.” 

A while back, Mr H. H. Ballard, 
librarian of the Berkshire Athenaeum 
library, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, distrib- 
uted several thousand slips among the 
patrons of various Massachusetts libra- 
ries asking why they had selected the 
particular volumes they were borrowing. 

The tabulated returns revealed the 


surprising fact that most borrowers took 
the books which were easiest to get—the 
books which “met them at the door” so 
to speak. Mr Ballard was somewhat 
mortified and astonished but gave orders 
to rotate the entire his own 
library on the display using the 
first 20 of each subject in the classifica- 
tion for three days and then showing the 
next 20. At the end of the year the rec- 
ords showed that 20 times as many books 
of that character had been read as in any 
previous year. 

Many persons saunter in with no def- 
inite want in mind. The case of newest 
hooks, or special books, is prominent and 
catches their attention. The new fiction 
is inspected for a, chance attraction, but 
many older and far more worthy books 
go unnoticed from day to day simply 
because the reader does not know where 
they are and is too unfamiliar with classi- 
fications and locations to hunt for them. 

If a large class of readers is desultory 
and so easily influenced why not give in 
and make it easy for them to see the 
whole library? In these times when book 
funds may lack the proper support and 


stock of 
table, 
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high prices reduce the number of addi- 
tions, it would seem a wise notion to 
give every book in the library an oppor- 
tunity to earn its way. The aim of a 
good book buyer should be to require 
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each circulation book to “make good.” 

If the books do not really circulate 
after such display there must be some- 
thing wrong with the selection and it 
will be time to investigate that subject. 





Interesting the Public 


HI Cleveland public library has is- 
T sued a set of form letters, addressed 

to the members of various profes- 
sions in that city, calling attention to 
the opportunities offered in their line by 
the contents of the Cleveland public li- 
brary. To the doctors and dentists were 
offered office copies of the Open Shelf. 
A letter was sent to the dentists calling 
attention to the fact that the Dental as- 
sociation of the city was building up a 
dental library, of which the Cleveland 
public library had been made custodian. 
A particularly applicable letter was 


sent to the ministers of the city calling 
attention to the fact that the first few 
months of the year were known as the 
best reading months, suggesting that the 
clergymen discuss the value of acquiring 
the habit of reading, of thinking of, talk- 
ing of what one reads, and calling at- 
tention to any particular book which 
one might think worthy of special 
mention. 

Here is a means towards extending 
the popularity and usefulness of libra- 
little trouble and small 


ries, with 


expense. 





What Is Being Done? 


A statement is going the rounds 
by way of the country press that 
“the American Library Association 
says that 60,000,000 personsin the 
United States are practically or 
wholly without library service.” 

If this be true, then is it time to look 
well to the reports of activity of these 
many years by which the library situa- 
tion in the United States has been 
judged. 

The urban population of the United 
States is 46.2 per cent of the whole 
population, while 38 of the 48 states 
have active library commissions. To 
say “there are 60,000,000 people prac- 
tically or wholly without library serv- 
ices,” leads one to question how busy 
the commissions are with their travel- 


ing libraries, how busy the county li- 
braries are with their book wagons and 
trucks, and what is being done by the 
city libraries with their deposit  sta- 
tions, in reaching the people. Here is 
a point for realization to take place. 
The called A. L. A. meeting at Chi- 
cago voted to put on the campaign to 
raise a fund of $2,000,000 to extend li- 
brary service throughout the country 
and, while as will be seen in the Bud- 
get (p. 199), there are proposed lines oi 
activity laid down for its spending, it 
may be presumed that these are elastic. 
One of the first things to do before 
spending it, would seem to be, to find 
out the true situation what is really 
the basis of the annual reports sent out. 
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Suggestions for A. L. A. Officers 


HE members of the nominating 

committee, announced last month 

(25 :144), are open to suggestions 
for nominations for the coming officers 
of the American Library Association. 
It will be better to make suggestions 
for officers to be nominated, now, than 
to feel disappointed when the nomina- 
tions are made. One suggestion which 
has gone to the nominating commit- 
tee is as follows. 

“T note that Hill goes off the Execu- 
tive Board this year. I venture to call 
your attention to the fact that it is 
desirable that he remain on. That is 


to say that he be re-elected. Don’t you 
agree with me? I feel that the same 
statement applies to all those whose 
terms expire this year. They know the 
ropes. They know what we are doing 
and trying to do and can be for a little 
while more helpful than new people. 

Am I not right?” 

J. C. Dana. 

There is something in this worthy of 
thought. 

Suggestions with propriety may be 
sent to the chairman, Mr S. H. Ranck, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., or to any mem- 
ber of the committee. 





This Is the Time 


HE Wise Man cautioned: Say ye 
| not the former days were better 
than these. Is it not a caution 
that still has application to many who saw 
in the accomplishment of the purposes 
of their youth and strength the finest 
flower of is so hard 
sometimes to see one’s best made to 
serve as a foot stool in the mountings 
of another whose aim and purpose one 
does not fully understand. But it is 
an age-old experience and up to a cer- 
tain point must be accepted as a part 
of the entire plan of evolution. 

At the same time, one may still in- 
sist with seemliness on the exercise 
of the old virtues for which no substi- 
tutes have developed. Is it exactly in 
the line of wise expression to inform 
the world in speaking of library devel- 
opment, today, the result of a life time 
of work on the part of thousands of 
faithful librarians, that “practically 


endeavor? It 


nothing has been done” and nothing 
but immediate effort of a prescribed 


kind will keep the library from going 
on the rocks of final and complete 
destruction ? 

[It is natural that one who has but 
lately come into library ranks full of 
enthusiasm yet after receiving the 
vision of library service, or even one of 
many years who has been under the 
influence of other things, suddenly 
“coming to” and realizing how short 
is the time left to make a record of 
work well done, should not have the 
backward sweep of experience that 
shows the long road traveled “the 
hopes deferred and the fears dispelled” 
that made possible the things of today. 
The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 

This is a great time in which to be 
living, to see and to know the surging 
effort of mankind to reach “the open” 
and it is a still greater thing to be able 
to help plant the guide posts, to offer 
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refreshment and sustenance to the weary 
and to the eager, to help define the true, 
and above all, to stand! 
So to address our spirits to the height, 
And so attune them to the valiant whole, 
That the Great Light be clearer for our 
light, 
And the Great Soul the stronger for our 
soul: 
To have done this is to have lived, though 
fame 
Remember us with no familiar name. 





Dearth of Trained Workers 


While attempting to perform their 
own regular duties, our experienced as- 
sitants have to carry on, in addition, those 
of positions temporarily vacant or whose 
new incumbents are undergoing training. 
From time to time certain branches of 
work have had to be discontinued for a 
period. With vacancies almost a con- 
stant factor, the proper staffing of the 
public rooms during thirteen hours a 
day presents special difficulties extremely 
hard to overcome. The situation herein 
described is fairly general throughout 
the larger libraries of the country. But 
it is not one which an administrator, 
charged with the heavy responsibility 
of securing efficient, progressive results, 
can regard with equanimity. He finds 
himself unable to develop new lines of 
activity or to increase the productiveness 
of his technical staff, or, even if he de- 
vises them, to apply new methods of ex- 
ploiting and making known the resources 
of his institution. Progress, if possible 
at all, is at a snail’s pace only. The pub- 
lic mood and temper demand immediate 
results, quick adaptation to rapidly chang- 
ing social conditions, and swift response 
to individual needs and interests. A 
library can accomplish these things only 
by means of a trained, experienced staff 
of workers, accustomed to work to- 
gether, united by like aims and ideals, 
and able to carry on each day’s work 
free from the haunting shadow and 
gnawing anxiety of poverty or insuf- 
ficient financial return for the services 
they render. In my opinion, the selec- 
tion, retention, and maintenance of such 
staffs is the major problem confronting 
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our large libraries today, and the prob- 
lem is most acute in libraries devoted to 
special investigation and the higher learn- 
ing—lW. N.C. Carlton in report of New- 
berry library. 





Death’s Toll For a Month 

Mrs Sarah Wrigley, for many years 
librarian of the Reeves-Morrison li- 
brary, Richmond, Indiana, died Febru- 
ary 20, at the age of 89. Mrs Wrigley 
was one of the pioneers in library 
work in Indiana, having been in the 
service for 40 years. The late lamented 
Miss Plummer first saw library ser- 
vice and got her inspiration which car- 
ried her afterwards into places of 
power and usefulness, under Mrs Wrig- 
ley’s direction. 

Mrs Sarah H. Miner, a member of 
the staff of the University of Wiscon- 
sin library, died in Madison, February 
23, at the age of 75. Mrs Miner was 
engaged in library work for 40 years, 
beginning first in Michigan and for 
a great number of years occupying 
various positions in Wisconsin, special- 
izing as an organizer in the Wisconsin 
normal school. She had been in the 
catalog department in the University of 
Wisconsin for over 20 years. She was 
a woman greatly beloved by her co- 
workers and one whose not inconsid- 
erable influence in the community al- 
ways counted for betterment of every 
kind. 


Henry C. Remann, librarian of the 
Lincoln library, Springfield, Illinois, 
since 1905 died, Thursday, February 
26, at his home in Springfield, after a 
short illness of influenza followed by 
pneumonia. 

Although Mr Remann did not take 
up library work until middle life he 
was open minded to the possibilities 
of making the library of real service to 
the community in all of its varied 
activities. 

He was ever generous in placing at 
the disposal of others the information 
which he had gleaned during a life 
time of reading and study of the best 
in the world’s literature—music, art 
and history, both past and present. 
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Mr Remann was a gentleman and a 
bookman of the type of which one 
reads but rarely meets and his loss is 
keenly felt by the patrons of the li- 
brary as well as by those who. have 
been privileged to work under him. 

I, F. W. 

Mrs Ida A. Kidder, for 12 years li- 
brarian of the Agricultural college at 
Corvallis, Oregon, died February 28, 
at the age of 65. She was a graduate 
of the New York normal school and 
the University of [Illinois library 
school. She was connected for a time 
with the State library, Washington, 
and later was state organizer for the 
State library commission of Oregon. 
She had been far from well for several 
years, but was able to keep in close 
touch with her work until shortly be- 
fore her death. 

Miss Marvin, of the Oregon state 
library, says, “Oregon libraries, Ore- 
gon educational forces and Oregon 
young people have suffered a great loss 
in the passing of Mrs Kidder. Her in- 
fluence on the students of Oregon ag- 
ricultural college was greater than that 
of any other member of the faculty. 
She was keenly interested in building 
up and inspiring ideals among the stu- 
dents. She had a broad appreciation 
of literature, especially of poetry, and 
her lectures in the library practice 
classes were as often on literature and 
poetry as on library work. 

In her habit of sharing with her stu- 
dents the inspiring pieces of literature 
which she enjoyed herself, and by her 
short talks on practical ethics she gen- 
erated a wonderful influence for good. 
She regarded this opportunity to meet 
students as the greatest privilege 
granted a librarian whose aim is serv- 
ice.” 

She was accustomed for many years 
to have readings with groups of young 
people in her own home, for great as 
her appreciation was of literature and 
poetry, her appreciation of people was 
greater. She managed always to 


single out the best and finest in her 
students and never failed to help them 
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bring these things out in themselves 
and in their daily lives. 

She was especially interested in the 
health and comfort of needy students 
and often helped them, without their 
knowledge. She was familiarly known 
to the students of the college as 
“Mother Kidder,” and the foreign stu- 
dents in the college, particularly, feel 
very keenly their loss in her going. 

By request of the students, funeral 
services were held from the library, 
where the body lay in state with a 
student military guard. On March 2, 
after an open air service on the library 
steps with the student body in attend- 
ance, her body was borne from her li- 
brary and from the campus, on the 
shoulders of her student friends accom- 
panied by a faculty honor guard, with 
the student band playing Chopin’s 
funeral march. It was a very impres- 
sive leave-taking. 

The news of the death of Dr Thomas 
M. Owen, the leading library man in 
the South, comes as a great shock at 
the time of going to press. He died at 
midnight, March 25, from heart dis- 
ease, age 54 years. Dr Owen has been 
called the father of the library move- 
ment in the South and his work as a 
historian of Alabama and the adjoin- 
ing states is unequalled. He was a 
faithful and much esteemed member of 
the A. L. A. and his place as an A. L. 
A. representative in his region will be 
hard to fill, A gentleman, always, a 
scholar, a loyal friend, a good citizen, 
his going is a distinct loss to the 
world that knew him. 

Charles E. McLenegan, librarian of 
the Public library of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, died March 17, following a 
stroke of apoplexy, at the age of 62. 

Mr McLenegan was a teacher for 
25 years before joining library ranks. 
His point of view and experience as a 
teacher greatly influenced his attitude 
towards library work. He was a man 
of strong conviction and of set pur- 
pose, and a man who thoroly believed 
in the efficacy of book service for the 
betterment of the community. 
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He became librarian of the Public li- 
brary of Milwaukee in 1910. He took 
an active interest in the affairs of the 
Wisconsin library association. He was 
a member of the A. L. A., altho he at- 
tended but a few of its meetings. He 
was a forceful speaker and a man 
whose associates were divided into two 
classes, those who admired him very 
much and those who did not quite un- 
derstand him. He rendered good ser- 
vice in his day and left his mark on his 
generation. 





To Keep Faith with the Fallen 

Some months ago, the editor of Pus- 
Lic LrprariEs obtained from a number 
of librarians over the country the 
names of persons who had been spe- 
cially interested in the campaign to 
supply reading matter for the soldiers 
and sailors. The following letter was 
sent, and is still being sent, to the per- 
sons who were named by the librari- 
ans addressed: 


You helped to put on the campaign and 
carry it through for books for soldiers and 
sailors during the war. I am sure that to 
you, as well as to the library service there 
grew out of that a larger interest than 
any of us had before in library service. I 
have the feeling that some good to the 
great educational work of libraries ought 
to come out of that splendid devotion that 
everybody gave to the occasion. This good 
should come back into library service under 
the civilian regime and I am putting my 
mind on the problem of how to make it do 
so. 

I think if we could have some construc- 
tive criticism or discussion of how to make 
the libraries more definitely and more ex- 
tensively the source of helpfulness for 
everybody which they should be, that it 
would be a good thing for all concerned. 
The library has come into our democracy 
as a tax supported or an endowed institu- 
tion, on the theory that something of the 
kind is needed in our form of Government 
for the inspiration, education and recreation 
for the people. 

Many of the libraries have not fulfilled 
these duties. One of the great reasons for 
this is that the public itself either does not 
understand, or does not desire library serv- 
ice. The enormous demands made on the 
Library War Service by everybody from 
the officers and G. H. Q. to the struggling 
illiterates, is convincing that it is the former 
and that the latter cause grows out of the 
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first. So, I have been trying to plan some 
way to bring about a better understanding 
between the public and those who are in 
library service. 

My thought is that if we could get the 
various people who think, to present to the 
librarians their ideas of what the library 
could do, it would be helpful. It would 
bring about a sort of thinking that could 
not help but lead to better results and, 
therefore, better conditions in this branch 
of the public service. 

Now then, may I ask you to reflect for a 
moment and then write down something 
that you think public library service, not 
specially in your own town, but anywhere, 
could do that would help it reach the ideals 
which are set before it, that is, of being an 
institution that renders help in inspiration, 
education and recreation. 

Perhaps you will think of something that 
can be done, but is not being done. Per- 
haps you will think of something that is 
being done, but you don’t know it. Per- 
haps you will think of something that can’t 
be done, but janyway, it will stimulate 
thought. It isn’t necessary that you your- 
self should be a user of a public library, 
even of such a fine type as our own New- 
berry or John Crerar, but it cannot be that 
you are not interested in the great problem 
of stabilizing the thinking and speaking and 
reasoning of all the people of our great 
country, which is the prime object of library 
service. 

When I think of the little white crosses 
which I saw so many places in France, I am 
constrained to try with all my might to keep 
faith with those who laid down their lives. 
I want to help fulfill that appeal— 


Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from failing hands we throw the 
torch, 

Be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep— 


Surely there can be no question that the 
real foe in the world war was ignorance and 
indifference and selfishness and untoward 
ambition and while the greatest display of 
it was localized in Central Europe, this 
same foe stalks abroad defiantly in our own 
land. Shall we not all do our bit to lay him 
low? 

Write me a letter such _as is suggested 
above with the idea that I may publish it 
over your address in Pusiic’ Lrpra- 
rigs. If you can do this soon, we shall 
the more quickly absorb the interest that 
grew up among the soldiers and sailors as 
they used the books provided for them by 
the people of the United States. We must 
keep them still interested in printed mate- 
rial of the right sort. 

What can libraries do to help people to 
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see right, to think straight and to go for- 
ward? 

To this letter an unusual number of 
replies were received. Some of them 
are given here. Others will follow. 

* * * * 

You are kind enough to ask me to 
express an opinion regarding the best 
way to make the public libraries more 
useful....... 

The only suggestion which I can 
make is that the Public Libraries 
should make a specialty of establishing 
small branches throughout the commu- 
nity. One of our social settlements in 
New Haven (Lowell House) asked our 
Public Library some years ago to allow 
it to open a branch. This has been 
carried on now for a considerable time 
with marked success. Altho the 
number of books is small and our pat- 
rons are mainly children, I am sure 
that a great many of these children 
acquire the habit of reading as a con- 
sequence of having a library near-by, 
when it would be quite impossible for 
them to go to the Public Library to 
draw books. The branch library might 
also establish a reading room with 
magazines and newspapers for the men 
and thus reach a different group; pos- 
sibly utilizing for this purpose some of 
the disused saloons. 

I presume that these ideas have been 
frequently expressed by other people 
and are therefore not useful for your 
purpose. 

Henry W. Farnam. 

New Haven, Conn. 


For several years I have been inter- 
ested in public libraries and the service 
offered by these: 

On the average about 150 volumes 
from the public library are consulted 
at our home and office. The average 
price of these books might be placed 
at $1.50 each. We therefore have at 
our disposal about $225 worth of books 
for the effort made only in getting 
them from the library. As a taxpayer 
I contributed $4.55 last year for library 
purposes at a cost of about three cents 
per volume. I consider the annual de- 
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preciation on a library book at least 20% 
when well cared for. The city author- 
ities therefore spent $45.00 for the 
books loaned me last year. As we are 
fortunate enough to possess a Carnegie 
Library building the expense is some- 
what less than the average. 

I consider the possibilities of the 
public library only partially developed. 
Good books are our best friends for 
profit or pleasure as the world goes. 
Thanks to an excellent system of edu- 
cation all persons above ten years of 
age may find the public library a source 
of inspiration thru its study rooms, 
books and helpful assistance by qual- 
ified experts who are placed in charge. 

I hope to see the library extension 
movement broadened to include ter- 
tory many miles outside the city. Any 
person who wishes a book whether re- 
siding in town or in the country should 
be able to obtain this under proper 
regulations. Young men who are em- 
ployed during the day may improve 
themselves very much by a well di- 
rected course of reading. I think the 
public libraries of the country should 
foster a movement to assist in system- 
atic graded and continuous reading 
courses for any who are disposed to 
take them up. I think our young 
people should be urged to undertake 
such courses, 

Many of my friends employed in the 
mills are taking correspondence 
courses. They often ask for assistance 
in connection with their reading. The 
sick who are able to read should be 
provided by a special library service. I 
believe this is done in Syracuse. 

I am very much interested in geog- 
raphy and believe that public libraries 
should offer maps, charts and books 
dealing with this subject locally and 
nationally. Folders should be printed 
and issued monthly dealing with time- 
ly topics of general interest. 

The public library has taken front 
rank as an educator and I foresee a 
useful future ahead. 

Witi1am M. Booru, 
Chemical Engineer. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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American Library Association 
Meeting of Executive Board 

The Executive Board of the A. L. A. 
at its meeting in Chicago on March 
12 accepted the resignation of George 
B. Utley and appointed Mr CH Milam 
as executive secretary, placing in his 
hands the responsibility for the entire 
executive work of the association. 

It was also decided at this meeting 
not to issue a call for the special meet- 
ing previously scheduled for Atlantic 
City. 

Miss Adeline B. Zachert, Public li- 
brary, Rochester, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed member of the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee of five to consider the subjects of 
standardization, certification and library 
training (Frank K. Walter, chairman) 
in place of Miss Caroline M. Underhill, 
who found it impossible to serve. 

Edward D. Tweedell, assistant li- 
brarian of the John Crerar library, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed and has_ac- 
cepted the treasurership of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, as successor 
to Carl B. Roden, who recently re- 
signed after serving the association in 
this capacity for the past 10 years. 

_Carl B. Roden, librarian, Chicago 
public library, has been named Re- 
gional director for the middle states 
in the Enlarged Program of the A. L. 
A., persons appointed previously for 
this position having found it impossible 
to serve. 

Call to forward appeal for funds 


The Executive Board of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, meeting in 
Chicago, Friday, March 12, passed a 
resolution expressing its satisfaction 
at the method in which the wishes of 
the association, as embodied in the vote 
at the Chicago meeting are being car- 
ried out by the Committee on Enlarged 
Program and its director, and, in view 
of the fact that the association is 
pledged to this appeal for funds, call- 
ing upon all members of the A. L. A. 
to forward it. 
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To Librarians and Heads of Children’s 
Departments : 

The committee on the Enlarged Pro- 
gram is very anxious to secure publicity 
material on library work with children. 
Recent requests coming to this commit- 
tee have been for the following: 

Signed articles dealing with particu- 
lar phases of children’s work. 

Accounts of work with the children 
of foreign born parents, particularly in- 
cidents illustrating the value of such 
work. 

Accounts of the use of the libraries 
for foreign born adults, their children 
acting as agents. 

Please send material and suggestions 
to Charles H. Compton, American Li- 
brary Association, 24 West 39th Street, 
New York, and at the same time send 
to the undersigned a note of what has 
been forwarded. 

CAROLINE BURNITE WALKER, 
Easton, Maryland. 

Chairman pro tem. Committee on 
A. L. A. Publicity, Section library work 
with children. 

Letter from President Hadley 

At the meeting of the Executive 
Board of the A. L. A. at Richfield 
Springs, N. Y., last September, the 
Executive Board empowered the presi- 
dent of the A. L. A. to issue calls for 
two special meetings for the consid- 
eration and discussion of the revision 
of the A. L. A. constitution. It was 
suggested that one of these meetings 
be held in Chicago and the other in 
some eastern city, in order to get the 
views of librarians regarding the con- 
stitution and its proposed revision, in 
two sections of the country. 

The proposed revision was submit- 
ted at the Chicago meeting in January 
and the president had already sent the 
official call for the Atlantic City meet- 
ing to the secretary of the A. L. A. for 
printing in the March Bulletin. This call 
specified, as was necessary, that the spe- 
cial meeting in Atlantic City was for the 
purpose of considering the proposed re- 
vision of the A. L. A. constitution and 
of hearing reports on the Enlarged 
Program. 
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When the Executive Board of the 
A. L. A. met in Chicago March 12, it 
seemed inadvisable to issue this call for 
the second special meeting for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Just previous to the committee’s meet- 
ing, Mr Utley’s resignation as secretary 
of the American Library Association 
was received. With the amount of work 
at the Chicago headquarters office re- 
quiring attention before Mr Utley’s with- 
drawal on April 15, it seemed unwise to 
interfere seriously with the completion 
of this work by adding the considerable 
amount of work necessary if the Atlan- 
tic City meeting were held. Mr Milam, 
who is appointed executive secretary to 
succeed Mr Utley, cannot take active 
charge of the Chicago office until July 1 
and the clearing off of all present work 
in the Chicago office seemed highly de- 
sirable. 

The particular reason for the original 
decision in considering two special meet- 
ings of the A. L. A. was based on the 
proposed revision of the constitution. 
The Committee on the constitution sub- 
mitted its first report at Chicago, but 
the meeting there gave numerous instruc- 
tions to the committee to revise many 
of the most important sections in its re- 
port. The committee has had no op- 
portunity since the Chicago meeting to 
meet together for the purpose of going 
over these instructions and one of the 
most important sections in the entire con- 
stitution was referred to a committee 
of representatives from affiliated organ- 
izations, which sub-committee has made 
no report at all. Since the report on the 
constitution was not ready for submis- 
sion at Atlantic City, it seemed an un- 
necessary expense to call a special meet- 
ing on the constitution. 

The final vote on the revision of the 
constitution can not be taken at the Colo- 
rado Springs meeting and the president 
will ask the Executive Board to recom- 
mend to their successors that a final vote 
on the constitution be not taken until 
the entire question of the constitution 
can be considered at an Eastern meet- 
ing, thereby giving both the Eastern 
and Western members an opportunity 
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to express themselves on the commit- 
tee’s report. 

Moreover it has proved imprac- 
ticable to postpone the regular meeting 
of the association at Colorado Springs 
until a later date. On June 6, the day 
following the completion of the A. L. 
A. sessions at Colorado Springs, a 
large convention assembles in that city 
and from thence on, there is little 
chance of Colorado Springs hotels, 
owing to their crowded condition, be- 
ing able to accommodate any consid- 
erable number of librarians. Then, too, 
beginning with the first week in June, 
all hotel prices increase weekly during 
that month for the summer season. 

It therefore seemed unwise to have 
two meetings of the American Library 
Association in one month, particularly 
when the Colorado Springs meeting 
will be the first one in 25 years to be 
held in the Rocky Mountain section. 

In order to provide the Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey librarians with all in- 
formation regarding the Enlarged Pro- 
gram, the Executive Board requested 
the Committee on the program to sub- 
mit a report of its work and of its plans 
for its appeal for funds for full oppor- 
tunity of discussion at the bi-state 
meeting to be held in Atlantic City. 

CHALMERS Hap_ey, 
President. 


Preliminary announcements of the Colorado 
Springs conference 


The following are a few of the def- 
inite announcements which Secretary 
Utley has in hand at the present time: 

The forty-second annual conference 
will be held at Colorado Springs, May 
31-June 5. Colorado Springs is usually 
at its best the first of June, according 
to the local committee. Miss Reese at 
the Denver public library, recommends 
that those who expect to thoroly enjoy 
the mountain life be provided with 
suitable clothing, especially shoes. A 
short warm coat or heavy sweater 
which will not impede walking should 
be provided. Mountain regions are al- 
ways cold as soon as the sun begins to 
go down. Automobile trips require a 
heavy wrap. 
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Denver itself lies one mile above sea The meetings will all be held at The 


level and Colorado Springs is at an 
altitude of approximately 6,000 feet. 
Beyond this no one should attempt 
mountain climbing unless he is in 
prime physical condition. An excellent 
automobile road winds up the famous 
mountain and safe ascent can be made 
without effort. 
Hotels 

The Antlers will be the headquar- 
ters. It can accompany from 300 to 
500 persons. It is. conducted on the 
European plan. The rates range from 
$2.50 a day for single room without 
bath, to large room with bath at $7.50. 
Double rooms are expected to accom- 
modate two or more persons. 

Meals will be served a Ja carte and the 
following rates will apply: breakfast, $1; 
luncheon, $1.25; dinner, $2. 

Broadmoor is a spacious, modern 
hostelry, four miles from the Antlers, 
25 minutes by street car. European 
plan. The rates are, single room with 
bath, $4, double room, twin beds, 
bath, $7.00. 

Acacia, three blocks from headquar- 
ters. Prices range from $1 to $3 a day. 

A number of other hotels are given, 
prices ranging much the same. Def- 
inite information will be given in the 
next A. L. A. Bulletin. 

The local committee has volunteered 
to assist in making hotel reservations 
which will begin May 1. Application 
for reservations should be made to Mr 
Manly Ormes, librarian, Colorado col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, Colorado, stat- 
ing definitely and plainly name of ho- 
tel, approximate price, single or double 
room, giving name of room-mate if 
chosen, or wishes with regard to room 
mate. Sign name so committee can 
know whether writer is man or woman. 

The local committee is Manly D. 
Ormes, Colorado college, Lucy W. 
Baker, Public library, Miss Boas of the 
Public library. 

For exhibition space, both commer- 
cial and otherwise, application should 
be made direct to the manager of The 
Antlers. 


Antlers hotel. 
Local trips 

A number of scenic attractions in the 
vicinity are enumerated and arrange- 
ments will be made for guides. A trip 
to Cripple Creek will be provided with 
a special train, if there are 100 or more 
to take the trip. This trip is recom- 
mended. 

Travel arrangements 

At this time only approximate fig- 
ures can be given as to the cost. Sum- 
mer excursion rates will not be avail- 
able in time to profit by that saving. 
It is expected, however, that a fare and 
one-third for the round trip on the 
certificate plan will be granted with a 
probable 10 day stop over at Denver 
returning. The railroad fare at this 
rate may be learned from any railroad 
ticket office. The Travel committee 
will plan to run special Pullmans from 
New York by way of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh and from Chicago, to Colo- 
rado Springs, without change. Should 
the party number 100 out of Chicago, 
a special A. L. A. train will be provided. 

Application (tentative) should be 
made as early as possible to the near- 
est member of the travel committee. 

St. Louis 

It is expected that at least one spe- 
cial Pullman will be run from St. Louis 
to Colorado Springs, and all who would 
like to have reservations from St. Louis 
should notify Dr A. E. Bostwick at the 
Public library. 

Travel committees 

The same committees of other years 
are in charge: for New England terri- 
tory, F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis street, 
Boston, 17, Mass.; Charles H. Brown, 
Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment, Sixth Division, Washington, D. 
C.; John F. Phelan, Public library, 
Chicago, III. 

Post-conference 

The post conference trip will likely 
extend to Estes Park, which is on the 
edge of Rocky Mountain National 
Park. The trip will be planned un- 
der the personal conduct of Mr Faxon. 
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An opportunity will be offered for a 
rest and glorious mountain experience 
at minimum expense. 

The party will leave Colorado 
Springs, Saturday, June 5, by train, to 
Denver, where Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon will be spent. Powerful, 
comfortable automobiles will take the 
party to Estes Park, a 70-mile trip of 
wonderful beauty over hard, smooth 
roads, ending at The Crags hotel, 
where Mr Mills promises electric 
lights, running water in rooms, home- 
cooked meals, family style, best qual- 
ity. The Crags is on the shoulder of 
a mountain with a wonderful view of 
the snowy Continental Divide. It is 
expected that those who go will be in- 
tent on a good time. This locality is 
not a dressy place. “Leave off fuss 
and feathers, wear old clothes, forget 
your troubles.” Trails and roads lead 
directly into Rocky Mountain Park. 

Mr Mills has promised a camp-fire 
supper in the woods near the hotel— 
bonfire, story-telling, etc. The party 
will spend four days at The Crags 
during which time two free automobile 
trips will be provided—Fall River and 
High Drive and Long’s Peak Inn. 

The return to Denver, Friday morn- 
ing, will be by auto by a different 
route, thru the very scenic Big Thomp- 


son canon. The party will leave Den- 
ver for home on Friday evening, 
June 11. 


The cost of this wonderful six days 
post-conference, including everything 
except three meals in Denver, will be 
$48. This is based on two in a room, 
running water, but without bath. Spe- 
cial arrangements may possibly be 
made for those who wish to stay longer 
at The Crags. 

Yellowstone Park usually opens 
about June 15. It can be reached from 
Denver via Cody entrance. The trip 


thru the park takes five days, and costs 
about $52. Any who desire to take 
this trip following the post-conference, 
would not use the fare and one-third 
plan, but probably could purchase a 
round-trip ticket from Chicago to Den- 
ver and return, via Cody. 
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Messrs Frank P. Hill and George H. 
Tripp, made a tour thru the Middle-West 
and out to the Pacific Coast in March, in 
the interests of the Englarged Program. 
At each stop, the local librarians were 
called together for conference in regard 
to the plans for putting on shortly the 
endeavors which it is hoped will lead 
to the raising of the two million dollars 
called for by the budget. 





Proposed Budget for the Two Million 
Dollar Fund 

Two million dollars has been set as 
the amount needed by the American 
Library Association to carry on the 
enlarged program activities for at least 
three years, or until June 1, 1923. 
Money given for a specific purpose will 
be used for that purpose. If less than 
two million dollars for general pur- 
poses is received, the sum received will 
be used to carry out those activities 
which are most stressed during the ap- 
peal for funds. If more than two mil- 
lion dollars is received, surplus money 
will be apportioned among the items 
on the present program, or will be used 
for other closely allied features ap- 
proved by the association. 

It is expected that some of the ob- 
jects now in view will have been at- 
tained by the end of three years. The 
Merchant Marine library work, for in- 
stance, may be regarded as a demon- 
stration service which is expected to 
have proved its value by the end of a 
three year period, and can then be 
turned over to another agency with 
the assurance that it will be continued 
adequately. 

The budget which follows covers a 
three year period. Certain items in the 
1920-1921 budget are now being car- 
ried on as continuing Library War 
Service activities, approved by the 
Committee of Eleven (United War 
Work Fund Committee). These items 
are indicated by a star, and total $700,- 
000, the amount remaining from Li- 
brary War Service Funds (as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1920). 
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Proposed Three Year Budget 


June 1, 1920 1921 1922 


to to to 
May 1, 1921 1922 1923 Total 
A.—Extension of library service to all groups 
and communities through existing library 
agencies. 





1. Library extension, promotion of legislation 
and adequate appropriation for state, mu- 


nicipal, rural and county library work..... $100,000 $100,000 $100,000 $ 300,000 
2. Citizenship and work with foreign born, in 

co-operation with other organizations..... 25,000 25,000 25,000 75,000 
3. Education of adults (by book lists, reading 

courses, book publicity, etc.)............+. 25,000 25,000 25,000 75,000 
4. Books and work for the blind............. 40,000 50,000 50,000 140,000 
5. Institutional libraries (hospitals, prisons, 

STS TOG EEC) fare 5s: 6.6 0leie isisioicie'e6h.0sie'ere-s-3 30,000 30,000 30,000 90,000 
G, Work Wilt CHNGIEN . 66 ooo cs icicicin'e so.0.ne 10,000 10,000 10,000 30,000 
7. Special libraries, including business and in- 

dustrial libraries (in co-operation with Spe- 

cial libraries association)...........esseee- 50,000 50,000 50,000 150,000 
8. European headquarters (promoting inter- 

national exchange of library ideas)........ *75,000 50,000 50,000 **175,000 


B.—Nation-wide readjustment of library 
methods to meet after war conditions and de- 
mands. 





1. Information and education (general pub- 








licity on libraries and their service)....... 75,000 75,000 75,000 225,000 
2. Publishing activities (professional, etc.)... 60,000 70,000 70,000 200,000 
3. Union bibliographies and indexes......... 50,000 50,000 50,000 150,000 
4. Book selection Service. .scci cscs cccecceee 10,000 10,000 10,000 30,000 
5. Service through information specialists... 5,000 5,000 5,000 15,000 
6. Survey of Economy and effectiveness of 

present library, MEtTHOdS, 6 .:06-s.06005 e008 40,000 40,000 =... . 80,000 
C.—Continuance of service not yet taken over 
by Federal or National agencies. 
Ie Se rciatt MEATIN®: ..06606's000ss cos bes eeeee *225,000 100,000 100,000 425,000 
Be PER PICO ION 26.0.5 6:65.005 3 insaeadeevess ol). | i or ears 110,000 
8; Blind Bx-Service: Men... ......200s.0cc. ese 271), |, oe a re 20,000 
4. Public Health Service hospitals........... *150,000 A) ere 200,000 
5. ‘Coast guard and light houses............. *45,000 1) | 60,000 
6. Industrial war work industries............ o/s... : a a ee 75,000 
D.—Meeting increasing demand for properly 
qualified workers, and holding them. 
1. Recruiting for librarianship............... 10,000 10,000 10,000 30,000 
2; BAMDIOVOIENt DULERH os.60:c 6 cose ce beseess 10,000 10,000 10,000 30,000 
3, INatiOwal CELiNCatION: ...6<.6.5....0% 5 60 en ease 20,000 20,000 20,000 60,000 
MNS WEN IES: hi cietsr acta tere oO NOR airs oes eae Nei 5,000 5,000 5,000 15,000 

Total ss i5<e $2,760,000 

Deduct cash on hand, Library War Service fund ..............cceeecceeeeeeeeees 700,000 
Balance needed for use between now and May 31, 1923..............ceeeee eee $2,060,000 





*To be paid from Library War Service funds. 
**Several hundred thousand francs already subscribed by residents of Paris. 
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“Why Not Trust Yourselves?” 

A ten day conference of Regional 
Directors of the “Books for Every- 
body” fund opened on February 9th at 
the Park Avenue Hotel, New York 
City, with Dr Frank P. Hill, chairman 
of the Enlarged Program committee, in 
the chair. This conference was called 
under the authority of the resolutions 
passed by the American Library Asso- 
ciation at the midwinter meeting in 
Chicago, for the purpose of studying 
means of raising the two million dollar 
fund which- will make possible the car- 
rying out of the Enlarged Program. 
The meetings have been marked by 
enthusiasm for the various features of 
the Program, and confidence that the 
necessary funds are forthcoming for ac- 
complishment of national library ideals 
for better citizenship, rural library ex- 
tension, adult education, books for the 
blind, books for merchant marine and 
coast guard service, and the other work 
outlined. 

*One of the speakers who addressed 
the directors was Mr J. Randolph Cool- 
idge, a trustee of the Boston Athe- 
naeum. Mr Coolidge emphasized the 
fact that the responsibility of library 
trustees is not the responsibility as 
trustees of one institution but the re- 
sponsibility as trustees of knowledge. 
“The librarian holds that it is the bus- 
iness of the public library to get itself 
read,” said Mr Coolidge. “You, as 
librarians, have adopted a splendid pro- 
gram with this end in view and if you 
believe in your program as I know 
you do, why not trust yourself to carry 
it out?” 

The first subscription to the fund was 
announced at the opening session. Dur- 
ing the first week instructions in organ- 
ization were given by Mr Elmore Leff- 
ingwell, who is counsellor and planner 
for the money-raising undertaking. Mr 
Leffingwell has been director of success- 
ful appeals made by the United War 
Work Fund, Salvation Army, National 





*See p. 10 Adv. section. 


tuberculosis association and other na- 
tional organizations. 

Features of the A. L. A. Enlarged 
Program plans that were explained in 
detail to the regional directors were: 
Publicity, by J. Ray Johnson, publicity 
director, and by Charles H. Compton, 
who gave an account of magazine and 
newspaper articles already written about 
library service, an outline of national 
publicity under way, and plans for local 
publicity, needed through librarians; Ex- 
tension of library work in hospitals, by 
Caroline Webster; Books for the Mer- 
chant Marine and Coast Guards, by For- 
rest B. Spaulding; the Need of adult 
reading: courses, by Carl H. Milam; 
Books for the blind, by Mrs Gertrude 
Rider of the Library of Congress. 

The conference was fortunate in hav- 
ing Bishop Keator of the diocese of 
Olympia, Washington, present at several 
sessions. In his talk on February 10, 
Bishop Keator said: 

“T am very deeply impressed with what 
you are undertaking, and with my heart 
and soul I am with you. I believe that 
when this thing gets under way, it is 
going forward with the most tremendous 
success. What the world needs now is 
a revitalization of all those influences 
that make for right living and for right 
thinking, and certainly one of the right 
influences in this regard is the. reading 
of good books.” 





Constitutional Questions: The Ballot 

One of our highest ambitions is to 
make libraries free. 

It is certain, however, that they will 
not be free until librarians themselves 
are free. 

Free from an economic point of 
view; free also in their relations with 
their trustees and with each other. 

Among methods of enfranchisement 
the most important are the ballot, the 
professional journal, and the profes- 
sional meeting, and of these the first, 
because it not oniy gives form to pro- 
fessional opinion but gives effective- 
ness to professional organizations, is 
of first importance. 





— 
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Our Limited Franchise 

In considering what value the ballot 
has in the activities of the Library As- 
sociation and what value it should have 
it is to be noted that at present only 
those who attend meetings have a 
vote, that not more than 47 per cent of 
the members of the association have 
been present at any of the last six 
regular meetings, and that the average 
attendance at these meetings has been 
only 32 per cent of the membership. 

It is to be noted also that the fran- 
chise is practically limited to the elec- 
tion of officers, nominated by an ap- 
pointed committee, altho the consti- 
tution provides that the association 
may, by a three-fourths vote of those 
present and voting, take direct action, 
or revise the action of the Executive 
board or Council, or give them man- 
datory instructions. 

The franchise is, I say, practically 
limited to the election of officers. Yet 
it has sometimes been exercised in 
more important matters and ordinarily 
in the delightfully informal manner 
which characterizes the conduct of any 
assembly made up of more or less ir- 
responsible and good natured in- 
dividuals. 

This informality characterizes not 
only the statement of questions, but 
aiso the discussion of them, and the 
final balloting upon them. 

As a rule questions are either too 
general, or too complicated in char- 
acter; or expressed in vague or ill- 
chosen words. 

Time is ordinarily allowed for de- 
bate but not for thought, and the ques- 
tion is decided by the primitive meth- 
ods of acclamation, or by a show of 
hands, or a rising vote. 

Under these circumstances the af- 
firmative has an undue advantage, no 
matter what is affirmed,—even the 
building of castles in the air has its 
attractions. And the example of the 
older.and better known librarians has 
an influence which tho always benev- 
olent is not always beneficent, because 
the older generation cannot well decide 
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what the younger generation should 
do. 

The temptation to vote as others 
vote, or as one believes others would 
like one to vote is not, however, as 
great as the danger of voting without 
understanding of the question before 
the house. 

And more unfortunate still is the 
failure of those who either do not care 
to appear as members of the opposi- 
tion, or do not understand the’ ques- 
tion, to vote at all. 

A resolution passed in accordance 
with this primitive parliamentary us- 
age, therefore, represents little more 
than the opinion of its author, and 
sometimes not even that. It is a 
measure to be passed, not a question 
to be discussed; it is a matter to be 
acted upon, not a matter for thought. 

There must be time in our enlarged 
program for more thought. 


Extension of the franchise 

I generalize as I do because the li- 
brary organization is like other pro- 
fessional organizations in its failure to 
secure the free exchange of professional 
opinion. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is a conspicuous excep- 
tion. In this organization any organ- 
ization member may present a subject 
for consideration by committing his 
proposal to writing and forwarding it 
to the secretary. 

The secretary refers the question to 
the Board of Directors by mail or tele- 
graph, or at its first meeting. In case 
the directors decide that the question 
is not of national importance the pro- 
posing member may appeal to the Na- 
tional Council. 

When it is decided either by the di- 
rectors or by the council to submit a 
question to the members of the Cham- 
ber a carefully selected committee is 
appointed to analyze it and report its 
conclusions. The printed question, as 
submitted to referendum, therefore, in- 
cludes in addition to a statement of the 
question, the committee’s report, argu- 
ments in the negative, such explan- 
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atory documents in the form of ap- 
pendices as may be thought desirable, 
and a detachable ballot to be used in 
voting upon the question under ‘con- 
sideration. 

Two thirds of the organization mem- 
bership votes are required to pass a 
measure. But if a question fails to re- 
ceive this number of votes and has re- 
ceived more than one-third of the votes 
cast the opinions received are referred 
to the proposing member for his con- 
sideration and then submitted to mem- 
bers, together with his final argument. 

If on second consideration by mail 
the question fails to receive the vote 
necessary for its passage, but does 
again receive one-third of the votes 
cast, it is placed upon the program for 
consideration and action at the next 
annual meeting of the Chamber. 

In this manner the Chamber has 
acted upon some twenty-nine questions 
of national importance within the last 
seven years. The pamphlets in which 
the referenda have been submitted to 
members have embodied the work of 
its committees upon railroads, water 
power development, prices, etc. They 
number from five to seventy-two pages 
in length. 

They include all the essential prin- 
ciples of initiative and referendum, and 
make the work of the committees of the 
association an integral part of the 
work of the association. 

It is a question whether the Library 
Association might not profitably adopt 
this feature of the constitution of the 
National Chamber of Commerce. 

W. Dawson JOHNSTON. 





Tell me if you have: 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletins 327, 333, 336, 348, 
353, 356, 357, 366, 374, 376, 384, 388, 
397, 407, 424, 425, 430, 432, 435, 437, 
439, 481, 510, 511, 558. 

U. S. D. A. Bureau of Entomology, 
Circulars (2nd Series) 15, 17, 35, 40, 
41, 54, 65, 73, 82, 85, 86. 

R. H. VAN ZWALUWENBURG, 

U. S. Entomological Laboratory, 

Hagerstown, Maryland. 
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A Valuable Gift for Michigan 
University 

The Hon. William L. Clements, of 
Bay City, regent of the University of 
Michigan, and a graduate of 1882, has 
presented to the university his exten- 
sive collection of books on the discov- 
ery and colonization period of North 
America. This collection is one of the 
largest in private hands, and is only 
rivalled, west of the Atlantic seaboard, 
by the Ayer collection of Americana 
in the Newberry library, Chicago. 

The collection is very rich in the 
original books of the Discovery period, 
running from the Latin letter of Co- 
lumbus, 1493, down to the voyages of 
the late eighteenth century in the ex- 
ploration of the northwest coast. It 
is very strong in books on New Eng- 
land and the Middle Colonies, and in- 
cludes a collection of Quaker and anti- 
Quaker tracts. The pamphlets on the 
American Revolution are easily the 
best of the voluminous pamphlet liter- 
ature called forth by that political up- 
heaval, and includes a great array of 
English pamphlets on the subject, 
usually missing from libraries of 
Americana. The collection includes a 
very unusually large series of Ameri- 
can newspapers of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. These, together 
with the papers already owned by the 
university, will give a student of Amer- 
ican history at Ann Arbor unrivalled 
facilities for the study of contempo- 
rary opinion and social and economic 
conditions. 

Mr Clements is to erect a building 
to house the library. The building will 
be about the size of the John Carter 
Brown library at Providence. It is un- 
derstood that the university will give 
the collection adequate care and main- 
tenance, and provide for accessions to 
it of a sort similar to the extremely 
valuable books it contains. The ad- 
ministration is to be under the libra- 
rian of the university. 

Mr Clements is still adding to the 
collection, and, indeed, since the an- 
nouncement was made of his purpose 
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to give it to the university, he has pur- 


chased a very considerable number of 


rare books. 

It is not too much to say that with 
this collection added to its present 
equipment in books the University of 
Michigan will be in a position to offer 
to advanced students of American his- 
tory the original material for their re- 
search, so far as they are not contained 
in archives, to a degree second to no 
institution west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. The erection of the new 
building will not begin for a year or 
two, and the collection may not be 
transferred to Ann Arbor for some 
time to come. 

W. W. B. 





A Library in Nebraska State Hospital 

A hospital library and reading room 
was recently opened at the State hos- 
pital for the insane at Ingleside, 
Nebraska. 

A building formerly used for the 
general kitchen and employees’ dining 
room, situated at the very center of 
the institution, was completely remod- 
elled, making a library on the first floor 
and an employees’ recreation room on 
the second floor. 

-The hospital library has hitherto 
been in crowded quarters in the tele- 
phone office at the administration 
building from which attendants took 
books on the wards. A quiet and at- 
tractive room in which to read, as well 
as the opportunity for selecting their 
own books will be greatly appreciated 
by both patients and employees. 

The ward book shelves which have 
been kept filled from the central col- 
lection will continue to be a feature of 
the library work, to provide a book at 
hand for the patient who is not able 
to go to the central library. 

The library is open forenoons and 
afternoons for patients and evenings 
for employees, with a librarian in 
charge. 

Dr Fast, the superintendent, in 
speaking of the library says: 

One of the most important features of hos- 
pital life and one that adds more than any 


other feature to the contentment of patients 
and employees is the library department. We 
frequently are asked the question, “Will the 
insane patients read?” I am pleased to say 
that more than half of our patient population 
of nearly 1200 really want books and period- 
icals and by tactful suggestion many, who 
are not inclined to want to read, are encour- 
aged and finally become enthusiastic patrons 
of the hospital library. Reading is second 
only to music as a therapeutic measure. 


MrrtaAM E. Carey, 
Institutional librarian of Minnesota. 





Effective Introductions 

The Los Angeles public library has 
discovered a way to make the fiction 
lovers, who clamor lustily for the book 
just off the press, turn their interest 
and attention to fine old books, which 
usually sit on the shelf from one blue 
moon to another. 

Something like the following is the 
story: 

Yellow cards with “Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library—A Good Book” printed in 
red, underneath which is a typewritten 
lively annotation, were clipped to the 
sides of old novels. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLIC LIBRARY 


A GOOD BOOK 
Hawthorne 
Blithedale Romance. 

Largely idealised reminiscences of 
the “Transcendental picnic,” the com- 
munistic settlement at Brook Farm. In 
the main, a light and joyous tale. Mar- 
garet Fuller said to be the original 
Zenobia, and Hawthorne of Coverdale. 

If you borrow this book, please leave this 
card at the Fiction Desk. 

These books were placed on a 
conspicuous shelf under the _ Fic- 
tion bulletin board and were taken 
faster than annotations could be typed. 
What is more, people who had formerly 
gone away because they couldn’t find a 
copy of “The Moon and Sixpence” or 
some other book of recent popularity, 
took one of the placarded volumes and 
came back to say how much they enjoyed 
it and what an excellent scheme they 
thought it was. 

M. G. S. 
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Getting Acquainted in the Library 
St. Louis, Mo., March 5, 1920. 

On a Friday afternoon, recently, grad- 
uates of four neighborhood grade schools 
were entertained at the Carondelet 
branch of the St. Louis public library, 
as one means of gaining their friendship 
and holding their confidence at a time 
when young people often begin to drift 
away from the library. The auditorium 
was decorated with school banners and 
class pennants and about 125 boys and 
girls were present, accompanied by teach- 
ers and principals. 

The branch librarian, Mrs Mason, ex- 
tended a brief greeting of congratula- 
tion and welcome introducing Dr Throop, 
the assistant-librarian, whose address in- 
cluded a survey of school life, beginning 
with the early Egyptian, Roman and 
Greek ideas. This subject was presented 
with a thoro understanding of the sym- 
pathies of his audience and was greatly 
appreciated and enjoyed by the 
children. 

A social hour followed with light re- 
freshments. Committees of pupils from 
each school circulated among the guests 
and introduced those who were not ac- 


quainted. 
A. E. B. 





Reinstate Your Lapsed U. S. Insurance 


The American Red Cross is sending 
out printed material for community use 
in service for the returned soldiers and 
sailors. A special help that is needed 
for these men in one direction is some 
way to check the carelessness which is 
leading them to allow their U. S. Insur- 
ance to lapse. This insurance is not 
only a good thing in itself economically 
for these men and their families, but the 
effort to keep it up is a discipline in 
thrift in the development of their future 
welfare that is not to be overlooked. The 
Red Cross requests that publicity be 
given thru the libraries as far as pos- 
sible. A bulletin like the following put 
33 in a conspicuous place would be help- 
u 

The library in the camps answered 
every question of every kind, many 
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times far more irrelevant to regulation 
library service than a bulletin giving 
information such as this: 

DISCHARGED SERVICE MEN may 
reinstate their lapsed yearly renewable 
term insurance at any time before July 
1, 1920, without regard to the date the 
insurance lapsed or the date of discharge 
from the service. The discharged man 
in his application for reinstatement must 
state that he is in as good health as at the 
time of his discharge or at the expiration 
of the grace period, whichever is the 
later date, and must send with the appli- 
cation a payment covering two monthly 
premiums, one to cover the grace period, 
one for the month of reinstatement. 

This ruling of the Director of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance abrogates 
all previous decisions. The American 
Red Cross urges all discharged service 
men to take advantage of this new oppor- 
tunity to reinstate their insurance be- 
cause of the liberal features which are 
now included under the authorization of 
the Sweet bill. 





Sir William Osler, Bart., M. D., 
F. R. S. 


No published notice of the death of 
the Regius professor of medicine at the 
University of Oxford has left unmen- 
tioned his love of books. As a book 
lover, a curator of the Bodleian, and a 
Fellow of the Library Association, he 
had a claim to the respect of every 
librarian; and as one to whom no ap- 
peal for assistance on behalf of a mem- 
ber of the profession was ever made 
in vain he is assured of our grateful 
and reverent remembrance. His in- 
terests were so many—but perhaps the 
chief of them, and his truest delight, 
was in books. He was a president of 
the Bibliographical society, and con- 
tributed to its transactions an article 
upon the library of Robert Burton; 
who, as physician and man of letters, 
must have commended himself to Osler 
with peculiar force. 

Bibliographers will note that his 
library contained about 40 incunabula. 
(Library Association Record, Vol. 


22:27.) 
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County Libraries—Utah Makes A 
Record 


The eyes of those librarians who have 
been ready to regard the library as a 
necessary part of our educational econ- 
omy that should be as universal as the 
free public school have for a decade been 
turned toward the West, where Califor- 
nia has been rapidly establishing county 
libraries. These libraries make books 
available to every man, woman and child 
in the county and afford a co-operation 
with the schools that has received the 
enthusiastic endorsement of teachers and 
superintendents wherever it has been 
tried. The boards of supervisors in 44 
out of 58 California counties have now 
voted to establish libraries. These 44 
libraries have a combined annual budget 
aggregating almost three-quarters of a 
million dollars. 

The first county library was that of 
Sacramento Co. which was established 
January 1, 1908. 

Then followed others until more than 
two-thirds of the state had been included 
in county library service by the end of 
1919. 

Utah has beaten the remarkable record 
of California by establishing 10 county 
libraries in three months—more than 
California has established in any single 
year. These libraries were established 
between May 6, 1919, when Utah’s 
county library law went into effect, and 
August 1 when the county commissioners 
ended their budget-making for the year 
1919-20. This achievement is particu- 
larly significant at the present time when 
library leaders in two-thirds of the states 
are definitely committed to the county 
library as the best basis for a universal 
library service that is to include rural 
dwellers. The experiences of Utah and 
California clearly indicate that the rural 
library problem is primarily a legislative 
problem. 

The Utah law is unique, in that, in 
addition to giving the county commis- 
sioners power to establish a library sys- 
tém on their own initiative, as does the 
California law, it makes the establish- 
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ment of a library mandatory on petition 
of 10 per cent of the tax-payers. It also 
differs from the California law in putting 
the libraries under the supervision of the 
State Board of Education. In California 
they are under the State library. The 
Utah law also puts the libraries in charge 
of a special board of directors while in 
California they are goverened by the gen- 
eral administrative board of the county. 
It is interesting to note that although 
Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberly in his ideal 
educational code put the administration 
of the county library in the hands of the 
general county board of education, Utah 
did not follow that plan even though the 
state had recently changed from the dis- 
trict to the county unit of school organ- 
ization. 

There are the following important 
points of agreement between the Calif- 
ornia and Utah Laws: 

(1) A favorable vote at a popular 
election is not required to establish a 
library. 

(2) The library fund arises out of a 
definite tax levy rather than out of an 
appropriation from the general funds of 
the county. The amount of this levy, 
within the limit set by law, is fixed by 
the board in charge of the library. 

(3) County librarians are required to 
hold certificates of qualification and are 
required to attend state library meetings 
at the expense of their respective libra- 
ries. 

(4) State supervision and promotion 
are specified. 

A state may develop a few notable 
county libraries under a weak law, but 
it is fairly safe to predict that no state 
will get very far in its county library 
development that omits any one of these 
four provisions from its library code. 

Miss Mary E. Downey, library sec- 
retary and organizer of the Utah state 
department of instruction, deserves great 
credit for her splendid achievement in 
library statesmanship. The provisions of 
the Utah law are, briefly, as follows: 

Section 1. Maintenance tax—petition 
—levy—distribution. The County com- 
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missioners may levy annually a tax not 
to exceed one mill on the dollar of all tax- 
able property in the county, outside of 
cities exceeding 20,000 inhabitants, for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
county public libraries; provided that 
upon a petition for said library by 10 per 
cent of the taxpayers of the county, out- 
side of cities exceeding 20,000 inhab- 
itants, the County commissioners shall 
levy said tax; provided, further, that the 
amount accruing from this tax from 
municipalities maintaining free public 
libraries shall be turned over to their local 
boards; provided, further, that nothing 
herein shall be construed to limit or 
impair the powers of cities of the first 
class as contained in Chapter 2 of Title 
61, Compiled Laws of Utah, 1917. 

Section 2. County library fund. The 
tax authorized by the preceding section 
shall be levied and collected at the same 
time and in the same manner as other 
county taxes are levied and collected, and 
the whole amount so collected shall be 
set apart and designated the county 
library fund, and shall not be used for 
any purposes except those of the county 
library. 

Section 3. Boards of directors—terms 
—powers and duties—funds. The con- 
trol and use of the library fund shall be 
entrusted by the County commissioners 
to five competent and responsible citizens 
of the county, including one county 
commisioner, the mayor of the city in 
which the library is located, and three 
other members to be appointed by the 
said commissioners, who shall constitute 
a board of directors for the county 
library. As soon as appointed, they shall 
organize as a body. Members shall serve 
without compensation. The County com- 
missioners may remove any director for 
misconduct or neglect of duty. [The 
duties of the Board of Directors are here 


set out.] 
Section 4. Librarians—qualifications 
—duties. The Board of Directors shall 


also appoint a competent person as 
librarian to have immediate charge of the 
library with such duties and compensa- 
tion for services as they shall fix and 
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determine. The librarian shall nominate 
and the Board appoint such assistants as 
are needed to render proper service. 

No person shall be eligible to the office 
of the county librarian unless prior to 
appointment he has received from the 
State Board of Education a certificate of 
qualification for the office. 

It shall be the duty of county librarians 
to attend, and take part in the programs, 
of State and district library association 
meetings. The actual and necessary ex- 
penses of the county librarians attending 
such meetings shall be paid out of the 
county library fund. 

Section 5. Use by residents of county 
—regulations... 

Section 6. Records—reports—blanks. 

Section 7. Supervision by State Board 
of Education. The county free librarians 
shall be under the general supervision of 
the State Board of Education, whose 
library secretary or organizers shall from 
time to time make personal visits to the 
county libraries, to study their condition 
and render any assistance that may be 
needed. 

Joy E. Morcan. 

Albany, N. Y. 





Doctors 

What’s a degree, says ye? A degree is 
a certyficate fr’m a ladin’ university that 
makes ye doctor iv something an’ enables ye 
to practise at ye’er pro-fission. I don’t mind 
tellin’ ye, Hinnissy, that if I was a law 
which I’m not, I’d have to be pretty sick 
befure I’d call in manny iv th’ doctors iv 
laws I know, an’ as f’r American lithra- 
choor, it don’t need a doctor so much as a 
coroner. 


Thus, Martin Dooley, and we are always 
reminded of his remarks when we read 
about musters and meetings of librarians. 
In the days of our innocence, when we used 
to go to these meetings, the plague had 
hardly set in. There were not so many 
doctors among librarians in those happy 
days. If there were any at all, they were 
retired (or reformed) medical men. But 
today, a library meeting sounds like a rally 
of the American Medical Association. No 
librarian who is custodian of over 1200 
volumes dares to show his face until he is 
Doctor, honoris causa, of something or 
other. Usually, of letters. Indeed, when 
one widely known librarian—esteemed as a 
“ereat business executive,” rather than for 
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any very intimate acquaintance with books 
—was so decorated by his own college, 
somebody inquired what it meant to be a 
“doctor of letters.” 

“In this case,” said some se person, 

“it means that he knows his A. C.’s 

In the Middle West, is prok re 
ceremonies are taken with seriousness, for 
any man to be plain “Mr.” instead of either 
“Prof.” or “Dr.,” is a sort of disgrace. To- 
gether with Kentucky colonelcies, the whole 
matter indicates how carefully we Ameri- 
cans ought to stick to our habit of deriding 
Europeans for their fondness for titles. 

It appears that the corridors of any 
building, when a library meeting is in 
progress, must sound something like this: 

“Have you seen Dr. ‘Bookus?” 

“Why, yes, Doctor. I think he went down 
the hall a minute ago with Dr. Delta—didn’t 
he, Dr. Sneupheimer?” 

h, no, Doctor. He has gone to the 
cominittee room with Dr. Bilberry. He and 
Dr. Pishfoogle and Dr. Doodlebug are going 
to join Dr. Woodchuck and Dr. Blimp to 
try to get Dr. Follansbee’s committee to 
join them in a petition to Dr. Scruedriver.” 
—The Librarian in Boston Transcript. 





Changed Titles 
The following titles are submitted by 
Miss Hitchler, superintendent of cata- 
loging, Brooklyn public library. 
Abbot, Willis John. Story of our merchant 
marine. 1919c02-19. 
Rev. edition of his American merchant 
ships and sailors, pub. in 1902. 


Atherton, Mrs. Gertrude Franklin (Horn). 
American wives and English husbands. 


-N. Y. Dodd, 1898. 
New and rev. edition pub. 1919 under title 
Transplanted. 


VBonner, John. Story history of ‘<9 
from the reign of Clovis, 481 A. D. 
the signing of the armistice, celine. 
9 Ed. new and enl., c1893-1919. 

Originally pub. in 1893 under the title of 
A Child’s history of France. 

- Bosschére, Jean de, ed. and illus. Folk tales 
of Flanders. N. Y. Dodd, 1918. 

Same book pub. under title Beasts & 
men, folk tales collected in Flanders. Lond. 
Heinemann, N. Y. Dodd, 1918. 

~Cassells, Joe. Black watch; a record in ac- 
tion. N. Y. Doubleday, 1918. 

Same book pub. under title With the 
Black watch; the story of the Marne. Lond. 
Melrose, 1919. 

Cody, Sherwin. Constructive rhetoric. 

Same book pub. under title Story-writing 
& journalism. 

Cranworth, Bertram Francis Gurdon, 2d 
baron. (A) Colony in the making; or, 
Sport and profit in British East Africa. 
Lond. Macmillan, 1912. 
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Republished in a 2d edition, rev. & enl. 
under title Profit and sport in British East 
Africa, 1919. 

Davis, William Stearns, Anderson, William 
and Tyler, M. W. Roots of the war. 
N. Y. Century, 1918. 

Same book pub. under title Armed peace. 
Lond. Heinemann, 1919. 

_Dawson, Rev. William James, 1854. The 
makers of English prose, by W. J. 
Dawson. New and rev. ed. New York, 
Chicago, etc. F. H. Revell company, 
1 


c , 

Appeared also under title: The makers 
of modern prose. 

« Draper, Warwick. (The) New Britain. 1919. 

First pub. in 1918 as The Tower, by 
“Watchman.” 

Fedden, Romilly. Golden days from the 
fishing log of a painter in Brittany. 
Bost. Houghton, 1919. 

Same book pub. under ‘title Golden days, 
being the fishing log of a painter in Brit- 
tany. Lond. Black, 1919. 

~ Finley, John Huston. (A) Pilgrim in Pales- 
tine; being an account of journeys on 
foot by the first American pilgrim after 
General Allenby’s recovery of the Holy 
Land. N. Y. Scribner, 1919. 

Same book pub. under title A Pilgrim in 
Palestine after its deliverance. Lond.-Chap- 
man, 1919 
«Fleming, Louis Andrew, 1875. Putnam’s 

word book. A practical aid in express- 
ing ideas through the use of an exact 
and varied vocabulary, by Louis A. 
Fleming. New York and London, G. P. 
Putnam’s sons, 1914. 

Published in 1913 under title: 
antonyms, and associated words. 
Gibbs, Philip, 1877. The struggle in Flan- 

ders on the western front, 1917, by 
Philip Gibbs, New York. George H. 
Doran company, c1919. 

Published in 1918 under 
Bapaume to Passchendaele. 

.Giberne, Agnes. Mighty deep and what we 
know of it. Lond. Pearson, 1902. 

Same book pub. under title The Romance 
of the mighty deep, 1905. 

Grove, Mrs. Harriet (McCrory) and Hunt, 
Mrs. Mattie (Mitchell), ed. Gone west. 
N. Y. Knopf, 1919. 

Same book pub. under title 
gone west. Lond. Paul, 1 
Henderson, Louise. Practical nursing. 1919. 

Same book pub. under title Practical home 
nursing. 

— Archibald Spicer, 1869 and Bashford, 

H. H. The heroic record of the British 

navy; a short history of the naval war, 

1914-1918, by Archibald Hurd and H. H. 

Bashford. Garden City, New York, 
Doubleday, Page & company, 1919. 

London edition (Constable & company 
Itd.) has title: Sons of admiralty. 


Synonyms, 


title: From 


A Soldier 









Jamieson, Andrew. Text- sent of steam and 
steam engines, including turbines and 
boilers. Ed. 15 rev. 1906. 

A new edition (18th) pub. in 1919, under 
title Text-book of heat and heat engines, 
rev. by E. S. Andrews. 

al in Great Britain. 2v. N. Y. Scribner, 
Same book pub. under title Ceramic art of 
Great Britain. Lond. Virtue, 1878 
¥ McCann, Alfred Watterson. This famish- 
ing world. c1918. 
Rev. & enl. edition pub. under title Science 
of eating. c1918-19. 
McCracken, Elizabeth, ed. To mother. 
c1917. 
A new edition, 1919, pub. under title An 
Anthology of mother verse. 
~Morel, Edmund Deville. Morocco in di- 
plomacy. Lond. Smith, 1912. 
Republished in 1915, in London, by the 
National labour press, as Ten years of 
secret diplomacy. 


broken seals. Bost. Little, 1919. 

Same book pub. under title The Strange 
cose of Mr. Jocelyn Thew. Lond. Hodder, 
1920. 

{4 Pieshkov, Aleksei Maksimovich, (Maxim 
a eal Submerged. Bost. Badger, 
c191 
Same book pub. under title Night’s lodg- 
ing fs aaa le (see Poet-lore, v. 16, no. 
4 


_/ Porter, Mrs. Eleanor (Hodgman). Dawn. 
Bost. Houghton, 1919. 

Same book pub. under title Keith’s dark 
tower. Lond. Constable, 1919 

Ransome, Arthur. Russia in 1919. N. Y. 
Huebsch, 1919 

Same book pub. under title Six weeks in 
Russia in 1919. Lond. Allen, 1919. 

Russell, George William Erskine. One look 
‘back. Lond. Gardner, 1912. 

Later pub. under title Ffteen chapters of 
autobiography. Lond. Nelson, 1914. 
Spiegel von und zu Peckelsheim, Edgar, 

Freiherr. Adventures of the U-202. 
N. Y. Century Co. 1917 

Same book pub. under title U-boat 202, 
the war diary of a German submarine, trans. 
by Captain Barry Domvile, R. N. Lond. 
Melrose, 1919. 

“Taylor, Henry Osborn. Deliverance, the 
freeing of the spirit in the ancient 
world. N. Y. Macmillan, 1915 

Same book pub. under title Prophets, 
poets and philosophers of the ancient world. 





4 Tolstoi, Lyoff Nikolaievich, count. Redemp- 

tion, introd. by Arthur Hopkins. c1919. 

An abridged edition of The Live corpse, 

The Living corpse; or The Man who was 
dead. 

-Trotzky, Leon. (pseud. of L. D. Bronsh- 

tein). History of the Russian revolu- 


_ Jewitt, Llewellynn. History of peaate art” 


Oppenheim, Edward Phillips. Box with 
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rood to Brest-Litovsk. Lond. Allen, 
Same book trans. under title From 
October to Brest Litovsk. N. Y. Socialist 
pub. soc. 1919. 
aVelazquez, Mme. Loreta Janeta. Woman in 
battle. Hartford, Belknap, 1876. 
Same book pub. under title Story of the 
Civil war. N. Y. Worthington, 1890. 





Salary Increases 


New salary schedule in Public library, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Apprentices, $50 to $80 a month; 
the higher amount for better prepara- 
tion. The apprentice course, given in 
library time, is a part of the compensa- 
tion of apprentices. 

First grade—Junior assistants 

Minimum qualifications: full high 
school and library apprentice training 
or the equivalent. 

Salaries—$900, $960, $1,020, $1,080, 
$1,140. 

Second grade—assistants | 

Minimum qualifications: one full 
year of library school training or 


equivalent. College training highly 
desirable. 

Salaries—$1,200, $1,260, $1,320, $1- 
400, $1,500. 


Third grade—Senior assistants 
Minimum qualifications: library 
school training or equivalent, plus col- 
lege training or special ability, all 
tested by sufficient experience. 
Salaries—$1,600, $1,700, $1,800. 


Dating from January 1, 1920, there 
was a general increase in the salaries 
of the members of the staff of the Pub- 
lic library, Seattle, Wash. The min- 
imum salary for a beginner (require- 
ments: one year of library school train- 
ing or two years’ successful experience 
in a well-conducted library) is $1,200. 
Other salaries now paid are as follows: 

Heads of departments... .$150-225 


Heads of divisions ........ 125-140 
Pirst assitants 2... .....04 125-135 
Branch librarians ........ 115-140 
CAURIORENS 6.5.05565040 000% 105-125 
Children’s librarians ...... 105-125 
General assistants .,...... 100-120 
Stenographer ............. 110 


Clerical assistants (clerks, 

typists, multigrapher, 

head page, etc.) ...... 65-100 
San eerie meee 50- 65 
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Report of A. L. A. Midwinter Confer- 
ence to O. E. A. Library Section* 


I shall undertake only an interpre- 
tation of the spirit of the occasion, as 


it impressed me, rather than detailed - 


minutes of what was said and done. 

This first call meeting, coinciding 
with the regular meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board, the Council and the League 
of library commissions, convened in 
Chicago, December 31—January 3, for 
the purpose of discussing revision of 
the constitution and activities of the 
proposed enlarged program. ‘There 
were 326 members present, among 
them several prominent and influential 
trustees. The proposal to revise the 
constitution arose from changing con- 
ditions, bringing up problems of ad- 
justment to growth, and not as a criti- 
cism of past methods and policies. A 
young man may select an aeroplane as 
a means of transportation without re- 
flecting discredit on his grandfather’s 
use of an ox team. The youth may 
still approve the ox team as means of 
getting heavy logs down the mountain 
side. 

The fact that proposed changes 
reached the stage of discussion reveals 
the spirit of the age. Two members 
who mentioned the need of revision 
five years ago were looked upon as 
tho they had touched the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

As in any democratic deliberative 
body, there were differences of opin- 
ion on many points, but unanimity in 
disapproving an intensive financial 
drive to secure funds for carrying on 
the work of the enlarged program. 
The $2,000,000 needed for that pur- 
pose is to be subscribed privately or by 
such methods as may be decided upon 
by each locality. The plans for use 
of money and books left over in hands 
of A. L. A. War Service Committee 





*The library section of the Oklahoma 
Education association is composed of rep- 
resentatives from the State library associa- 
tion, the Library commission and others 
interested in library development in Okla- 
homa. 
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met with general approval, it being in- 
sisted upon that the origin and pur- 
pose of the fund and libraries, be kept 
in mind in using them, and that special 
consideration be given to individual 
and group requests from ex-service 
men. Librarians are urged to increased 
effort to strengthen the lines of com- 
munication between the returned sol- 
dier and the book supply of the coun- 
try. Many of you have received 
announcements and material from Mrs 
Dale that will enable you to sustain 
the book habit acquired by many of 
your patrons during their Army 
service. 

There was an emphatic resolution 
that A. L. A. Headquarters remain in 
Chicago, which was heartily endorsed 
but not being named in the call. The 
prospect of a change was treated by 
some as a non-existent contingency, 
but there are symptoms that a Siamese 
twin is developing with one head in 
New York and one in Chicago. 

It was a rare privilege to witness 
some major operations in hair-splitting 
by experts, concerning the relative 
legal aspects of apparently inconse- 
quential contra-distinctions. This was 
as it should be, for such documents 
ought not to be created inadvisedly, 
for there is always the danger that new 
leaders may arise who knew not the 
meaning and intention of the framers. 

Thruout the sessions President Had- 
ley, with his pacific smile, kept his head 
and that of the convention, sometimes 
during an Atlantic storm of motions, 
amendments, amendments to the 
amendment, points of order, previous 
questions, and questions of privilege, 
piloting safely amid the shoals of 
parliamentary complications. Some- 
times the novice could not tell “where 
we were at,” but there was always con- 
fidence that the Chair knew and was 
sitting there. At one time during the 
discussion of enlarged program there 
were fears that young Lochinvar had 
hitched his wagon to the star that was 
running away with him, but some re- 
actionaries jumped on the hind wheels 
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while a progressive ran around and 
headed him off, bringing the chariot 
down to a safe pace. With the pro- 
visions for protecting the Association 
from itself, limitations on the powers 
of the Executive Board, restricting the 
functions of the Council, checks and 
counter-checks on the financial com- 
mittee, it seems unlikely that the or- 
ganization as a whole, so hedged about 
with precautions, will exceed the speed 
limit. Wheels within wheels, all ex- 
panding, create conditions requiring 
wisdom and patience to make workable 
adjustments. It is desired to evolve 
more thoroughly democratic methods 
of ascertaining the will of members 
without producing cumbersome repre- 
sentation; to make possible the legal 
transaction of urgent business during 
intervals between meetings; simple 
machinery, flexible enough to meet 
emergencies, with minimum of formal- 
ities and technicalities, yet safeguard- 
ing all interests involved. 

The net result of two and one-half 
days of discussion of new constitution 
was a reference back to the committee 
with recommendations for few changes, 
indicating conservative sentiment, tho 
none is so conservative as to “fear the 
roof will fall in if the cobwebs are 
brushed away”; none is willing to go 
back and sit down; some have never 
sat down but have wrought and 
thought for years and years, mak- 
ing the A. L. A. and the library pro- 
fession what they have come to be. 
The rank and file of members, old and 
young, are high-minded men and wo- 
men of affairs, devoted to the biggest 
idea of modern times, the wider and 
wiser use of wise print. The old mot- 
to, the “best reading for the greatest 
number at the least cost” has been 
modified by adding, “or at any cost,” 
for general intelligence among our citi- 
zens is indispensable if we remain a 
free people. The present ideal of the 
library is not merely that of a card 
in the slot efficiency machine for grind- 
ing out current products of thought, 
but a laboratory for the discovery of 
new truths by means of research and 
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investigation. Dr Putnam’s fine and 
chivalrous act in refusing to accept the 
Distinguished Service medal offered 
him by the War Department is typical 
of A. L. A. spirit, deferring to each 
other, “in honor preferring one an- 
other.” We, who are here, library rep- 
resentatives of the state should renew 
our missionary zeal in securing indi- 
vidual and institutional memberships 
in A. L. A. and in urging subscriptions 
to a library periodical. If you are 
asked, “what good will it do us,” an- 
swer in the words of the Irishman, 
“Doing good to you is not intirely the 
intintion.” Our soldiers did not join 
the army for the good it would do them 
directly ; it will help the library to dis- 
charge its duties to the community if 
librarians and trustees are in touch 
with library progress, and know how 
and why they are trying to run a li- 
brary and do it according to accepted 
standards as revealed in professional 
publications. It will enable the library 
to do good to others, make more work 
for the librarian and board, and inci- 
dentally bring the benefit and advan- 
tage of increased recognition and sup- 
port, added to the satisfaction that 
comes from good work well done. Let 
us stir up our neighboring libraries to 
a broader knowledge of their task by 
the study of comparative methods and 
reading the house organ. I am not be- 
ing paid to say this. I pay my own 
dues and subscriptions in order to 
know that it is true. To paraphrase 
Mr Salteena “I am not [even] a libra- 
rian but you would hardly notice it.” 

The American Sociological society 
closed its annual conference at the ho- 
tel on the day devoted to A. L. A. sec- 
tion meetings, .giving an opportunity 
for choice in visits to hear various sub- 
jects at different hours. One of the 
members of the Economics section of 
the Sociological society asked me if 
A. L. A. is one of the departments of 
the Sociological society. I was too 
timid to tell her that the field of so- 
ciology is a “wee -bit spot” in the Li- 
brary World Farm. An address by 
Jane Addams is a thrilling memory; 
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she received a loving ovation that 


Queen Victoria might have envied. 

Post-Conference trips to A. L. A. 
Headquarters, libraries, museums, Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the shops, were 
inspiring and illuminating. Of course 
I went to McClurg’s and shared Arnold 
Bennett’s natural rapture in visiting 
the largest bookstore in the world. 

The Library Bureau is a charming 
place to materialize all your air castles 
by selecting the furniture and fittings 
you have coveted for your library. One 
may have reasons for choice between 
the Remington and Underwood type- 
writers, or prefer a Cadillac or some 
other car, and each musician has a fa- 
vorite piano, but there is only one best 
brand of library furniture and equip- 
ment of accurate standard size, practi- 
cal form, perfect workmanship and re- 
liable material. It is supplied by the 
Library Bureau. This is not an ad- 
vertisement. 

Former members of O. L. A. are 
prominent figures in the national li- 
brary affairs. M. J. Ferguson is state 
librarian of California; his opinions 
are valued in A. L. A. councils; he was 
formerly librarian of Oklahoma uni- 
versity and was first president of O. L. 
A. L. L. Dickerson, formerly of Cen- 
tral Normal library, now librarian of 
the War Department, has served since 
1917 in successive periods as librarian 
at Camp Doniphan, A. L. A. field vis- 
itor, librarian for the A. E. F. and he 
gave distinguished service in organiz- 
ing the library of the American Uni- 
versity for our men in France. Carl 
Milam, another charter member of 
O. L. A., served during the war as first 
assistant to Dr Putnam, general di- 
rector of A. L. A. War Service. Mr 
Milam is now director of the enlarged 
program, one of the most responsible 
positions in the association. These 
favorite sons of Oklahoma are expect- 
ing a large delegation of our librarians 
at the Colorado Springs conference next 
June. 

Mrs J. A. THOMPSON, 
Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—In February, the Library 
club held its meeting so late in the 
month that no report could be sent to 
library periodicals. It was held on 
February 26 in Ryerson library, and 
was in charge of Miss Julia E. Elliott, 
chairman of the Survey committee, as 
the president, Miss Massee, was out 
of town. 

The program consisted in a discus- 
sion of certain sections of the question- 
naire prepared by the Survey commit- 
tee. Section II. The staff, Section IV. 
Apprentices and training classes, and 
Section VI. Social well-being, were 
discussed in their bearings on the regu- 
lations of the Chicago public library 
by Miss Rich, Miss Whitcomb, Mr 
Phelan and Mr Roden. 

The March meeting of the club was 
held at the same place on the eleventh 
of the month. Mr Carl Sandburg read 
from his poems and was appreciatively 
listened to by a large audience which 
came to hear him in spite of very in- 
clement weather. 

Mr Chalmers Hadley, president of 
the A. L. A., was the guest of the club 
and made a few remarks before the 
meeting closed. 

MARGARET FURNESS, 
Secretary. 
South Carolina 

The State directors of the Southeast- 
ern district met at Charleston, March 
15-16 to discuss plans for the drive for 
funds. Representatives were present 
from Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida. A number 
of library trustees were present. Sug- 
gestions for state organization were 
discussed by the state directors. Mr 
Duncan Burnet, regional director for 
the Southeastern states and Mr Carl 
H. Milam, director of the Enlarged 
Program of the A. L. A., made help- 
ful suggestions. Each state will adopt 
the particular part of the program that 
seems fitted to its conditions and then 
look to its own local plans for or- 
ganization. 
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San Antonia library club held one of 
its tri-yearly meetings in Uplands public 
library Feb. 28, with 24 present. This 
little club is made up of the library work- 
ers from Uplands, Ontario, Claremont 
and Pomona. Mr Joseph Daniels, of 
Riverside Co. library, who attended the 
Chicago A. L. A. meeting recently, pre- 
sented his plea for the Enlarged Pro- 
gram. Miss Ewing, Pomona College 
library, reviewed delightfully Lafcadio 
Hearn’ s lectures “Interpretations of liter- 
ature” and “Appreciations of poetry”. 
Mr Harwood, an Upland library trustee, 
presented the trustee’s side of library 
work and exhibited a number of very 
rare old books from his own private col- 
lection. It is always the custom for this 
club to lunch together informally after 
the program and spend an hour in friend- 
ly chat. 

EvizaBeTH H. Harris, 
Secretary. 


Pomona, Cal. 


At the March meeting of the Boston 
Special Libraries association, Ralph L. 
Power of Boston university, spoke on 
“A glimpse of special library work the 
world over.” The meeting was held at 
his library and the guests inspected the 
collection. 





Coming Meetings 
The State library association of the 
librarians and the trustees will hold a 
joint meeting in Indianapolis this year, 
probably in November. 


The annual meeting of the Ontario 
library association will be held in 
Toronto, April 5-6. D. M. Grant, A. M. 
of Sarnia library board is president. 


The executive board of the New 
York State library association held a 
meeting in New York city recently to 
plan for the annual conference to be 
held next fall. A careful canvass of the 
various resorts under consideration for 
the meeting place was made and after 
due consideration, Lake Placid Club 
was determined upon as the place and 
the time, the week of September 20. 


English Newsletter 

As was anticipated in my last letter, 
the Public Libraries act of 1919 received 
the Royal Assent on December 23 last, 
that is, just over three weeks after its 
introduction. We had scarcely hoped for 
such expedition, but as by one of its 
provisions immediate relief is given to 
those authorities which have either over- 
spent their limited incomes or which 
were starved to the point of exhaustion, 
we were all greatly relieved to know 
that the bill had not been held over until 
the next Parliamentary session. Yet, lib- 
eral though its enactments may appear, 
we prefer to regard this act as a stepping- 
stone, a preliminary and temporary meas- 
ure, rather than as a final and ideal 
statute. It is certainly not “ideal,” so it 
cannot be permitted to be final—I use 
the word final in its more immediate 
sense, if the paradox may be permitted. 
What I mean is this. 

In the first place no help is given to 
the library authorities of Scotland or 
Ireland; the bill was introduced on be- 
half of the Board of Education of Eng- 
land and Wales, and applies only to those 
countries. This must be remedied with- 
out delay. The needs of Scotland and 
Ireland are as great as, if not greater, 
than those of England. Secondly the 
control of library finance and indeed of 
all local library affairs, is placed in the 
hands of local authorities who are noto- 
riously “penny wise and pound foolish.” 
Those libraries which have done good 
work in spite of their difficulties have, 
perhaps, little to fear—but it is just those 
others which have been behindhand and 
who cannot show those past results which 
before all else will prove to the ratepayer 
the wisdom of increasing library facili- 
ties, which will encounter most opposi- 
tion, and yet they are those where devel- 
opment is most essential. What we 
want is a law that will provide for the 
establishment of public libraries, and all 
the necessary adjuncts to public libraries, 
—lectures, work with school children and 
the like——in every part of the British 
Isles, and for their maintenance at a 
formulated standard of efficiency. Local 
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authorities must be compelled to raise 
whatever sum is necessary for this pur- 
pose. Local councils are not permitted to 
jeopardize the efficiency of the nation by 
the saving of a few pounds at the ex- 
pense of primary education, so why 
should the possibility of their inter- 
ference with the most potent factor in 
adult education be permitted? On every 
hand we hear the objection raised that 
ratepayers are already overburdened, yet 
would any of these objectors mind paying 
what was necessary for good roads and 
street lighting? The pathway to a full 
intellectual iife must surely be as firmly 
laid and as well illuminated. 

At the monthly meeting of the Library 
Association held on January 15 last, 
Mr W. C. Berwick-Sayers, in a short 
paper on the need for a policy, spoke of 
this necessity for compulsory library de- 
velopment. In the meantime, he said, 
we must formulate a plan of campaign, 
endevor to unify our ideals, or at least 
to arrive at some understanding of that 
“minimum of efficiency,” and strive our 
utmost to secure its universal applica- 
tion. Some statement should be drawn 
up which will show the library provision 
proper for the various classes of towns 
and rural districts, giving particulars of 
the buildings, stock, staff and income 
necessary, and stating the results that 
should be expected, within a reasonable 
period, from each library system. 

The salaries question is now occupying 
a great deal of attention in England as 
in America. Members of the library 
profession have been in the past scandal- 
ously underpaid, and now that the out- 
look of libraries in England is brighter 
we hope, with reason I believe, that be- 
fore long librarians will be earning sal- 
aries more in keeping with the impor- 
tance of their work than has hitherto 
been the case. But the problem is a very 
difficult one. The cost of living is such 
a varying factor nowadays that it is im- 
possible to evaluate any stated scale of 
remuneration properly and moreover it 
is not the desire of the majority that 
undue prominence should be given to a 
matter which, though of great importance 
to each of us personally, is yet only one 
phase of the larger question of library 


needs as a whole. Neither of the im- 
portant professional associations shows 
any inclination to dictate a scale of mini- 
mum salaries, and rightly so, as such 
aims, suggestive as they are of “trades- 
unionism,” are likely to reflect unfavor- 
ably upon the reputations of the two soci- 
eties. The National Association of Local 
Government Officers, of which many 
municipal librarians and assistants are 
members, has however prepared a scheme 
which the authorities of many municipal 
libraries are adopting. Very unsatisfac- 
tory though it is—for one thing, by the 
system of grading, length of service and 
age count before qualifications and per- 
sonality—it at least provides for a “living 
wage” for library assistants. Nothing is 
laid down concerning the salaries of 
chiefs, deputies, or principal clerks with 
supervisory duties. I have converted 
some of the figures from pounds to dol- 
lars to justify my statement regarding 
the poor remuneration given in this 
country, and to show the urgent necessity 
that existed for the removal of the 1d in 
the £1 rate limitation. It must be remem- 
bered that the wages suggested are almost 
invariably higher than those already 
given. The conversion is based on the 
current rate of exchange, i. e. $3.7—=£1. 

By the scheme a junior (without li- 
brary experience but one who has 
had a high school education and 
holds the certificate of the Oxford 
or Cambridge Junior Local Exam- 
ination or its equivalent) com- 
mences at the age of 16 with a salary of 
$259 per annum, rising to $444 p. a. at 
the age of 20. Seniors are divided into 
three grade with salaries ranging from 
$592 p. a. to $1665 p. a., with the stipu- 
lation that all assistants on reaching the 
age of 31 shall be earning $962 p. a. 

The Library Association has just is- 
sued a new edition of the “Syllabus of 
information on facilities for training in 
librarianship and the professional exam- 
inations (of the Association)” in the 
possession of a national examining board 
we enjoy, I think, an advantage that is 
not shared by our American co-workers. 

LioneL Roy McCotvin. 

London, January 27, 1920. 
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Library Developments in British 
Columbia 


The first fruits of the British Co- 
lumbia library act, passed nearly a year 
ago by the Provincial legislature, after 
two years of effort by a committee of 
the B. C. library association, are now 
in evidence. 

The Library commission constituted 
by the act was appointed last summer. 
It consists of M. B. Jackson, M. L. A., 
Dr. G. G. Sedgwick, of the University 
of B. C., and Miss Helen Stewart. To 
it is committed general supervision of 
the library activities of the province. 
The commission is to appoint, as its 
executive official and secretary, a 
trained and qualified librarian who 
will be provincial organizer. Pending 
the appointment, Miss Stewart has 
done much valuable preliminary work 
in arousing and stimulating public in- 
terest in the library movement. As 
the result of a campaign of meetings, 
the city of Nelson, at the municipal 
election in January, passed a bylaw 
authorizing the establishment and 
maintenance of a public library which 
aims to serve not merely its own com- 
munity but also neighboring districts. 
Under the act, rural and urban munic- 
ipalities may make contracts for book 
service with existing libraries, and 
there is no doubt that districts 30 or 40 
miles from Nelson will make arrange- 
ments, in the establishment of that li- 
brary, for service of this kind. 

In Vancouver Island, such arrange- 
ments are already effective, with Vic- 
toria as the distributing centre. Dun- 
cans made a contract of this kind a 
few months ago, and on February 5 a 
library was opened at the coal mining 
town of Nanaimo. The Nanaimo li- 
brary is not a municipal institution: 
the project is financed by the local 
chapter of the Imperial Daughters of the 
Empire, codperating with a number of 
progressive citizens. The Vancouver 
library has under consideration similar 
services to outlying municipalities as 
those already established by Victoria. 

The commission has in the few 
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months since its formation carried on 
active investigation of the field, and 
has formulated policies that only need 
reasonable financial support by the 
legisature to insure immediate and per- 
manent provincial benefit. A moderate 
sum for this purpose is understood to 
be included in the departmental esti- 
mates to be submitted to the legis- 
lature, now in session, by Hon. J. D. 
MacLean, Minister of Education. This 
will enable the commission to appoint 
its organizing secretary, undertake ag- 
gressive work in promising local 
points and establish as a result a num- 
ber of municipal libraries within a 
year. Further, it will render possible 
a great extension of the work of the 
traveling libraries, under Mr Killam, 
the effectiveness of which has for years 
been hampered by lack of funds. 

The problem of satisfactory library 
service in a province as large as British 
Columbia, with a population of about 
600,000, is admittedly difficult. Neither 
of its two largest cities—Vancouver, 
with 125,000 and Victoria, with 60,000 
people—have branch libraries, and but 
two or three of its other towns, of 
from 2,000 to 8,000 population, have 
any at all. The bulk of its remaining 
population resides in villages or on 
farms, in logging and mining camps, 
or in fishing settlements. The plans 
of the commission, however, provide 
for all these varied types of library 
needs, and, with adequate financial 
support—which it is expected will be 
forthcoming as the benefits of the pub- 
lic service rendered become increas- 
ingly apparent—prospects are bright 
for putting the province abreast of the 
most progressive of the states in the 
course of a few years. 

Joun RuipinctTon. 





The kindness of: silence is something 
we might all bestow much oftener than 
we do. Surely this is a place where the 
Golden Rule might have much wider 
practice than it has—the shielding of 
others by silence as we would have our 
own mistakes and misfortunes shielded. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The Handbook of the Library of Com- 
merce of the municipal libraries of Bris- 
tol, England, contains quite an extensive 
list of subject headings which have been 
worked out for their Commerce library. 


A recent copy of the Erie Herald, Feb- 
-ruary 1, contains an article by H. E. 
“Stone on the value of the public library 
‘as an important link in the work of 
Americanization. 


The February Bulletin of the Los 
Angeles public library contains a very 
interesting resumé of the history of the 
Los Angeles public library, covering the 
period, 1872-1920. 


The American School Citizenship 
league has issued a complete survey of its 
activities. An important part is that pre- 
sentation of the subject of education that 
was made at the Peace conference last 
year at Paris. 


The News Notes of California li- 
braries for January contains a notable 
article by Milton J. Ferguson, state 
librarian of California, relating to the 
Enlarged Program. Mr _ Ferguson’s 
“Observations from his chamber win- 
dow” are interesting. 


An interesting letter on “Introducing 
the student to library service” by F. K. 
W. Drury, assistant librarian of Brown 
university, is full of good suggestions for 
college librarians who wish to interest 
freshmen students in the college library. 
In Brown University Alumni, February, 
1920. 


No. 4 V. 10, Bulletin University of 
Utah, contains “Conditions and needs 
of secondary school libraries in Utah,” 
and abridgement and thesis presented 
for the degrees of master of arts in the 
University of Utah by M. W. Poulson, 
associate professor of education, Brig- 
ham Young university, Provo, Utah. 


The News Notes on Government Pub- 
lications of the Boston public library bul- 
letin, No. 3, includes material on sales- 
manship, hearings before Congress, from 
departments of agriculture, commerce, 
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interior, labor, treasury and war; also 
the publications from the Federal board 
for vocational education. 


The Bulletin of the public reading 
room and library in Amsterdam, Jan- 
uary 15, 1920, contains a list of late 
works in the various fields of philos- 
ophy, education, social science, etc., 
with explanatory and critical notices. 
The list is preceded by a brief notice 
regarding Maria Montessori and a list 
of Dutch books and articles on the 
method. 


A supplement of the “Children’s Cat- 
alog” for 1919 has been compiled by Miss 
Corinne Bacon. This is the second sup- 
plement and contains about 700 titles, of 
which 450 were listed in the first supple- 
ment, including the books published be- 
tween June 1, 1916 and July, 1919. Credit 
is given for a number of lists of noted 
children’s librarians and also to the ad- 
vice and co-operation of a number of 
those interested in children’s work. Most 
of the titles are annotated. The appendix 
contains list of French books and aids in 
story telling. 

The Variety Store Magazine—a_ pe- 
riodical of over 100 pages monthly for 
retail merchants—prints in the March is- 
sue an article on “The value of business 
men’s libraries” by Ralph L. Power, of 
Boston university. The sub-head of the 
article reads “Has your local library a 
specialized department of service to you 
as a merchant? If not, why not? A lit- 
tle codperation on the part of the busi- 
ness men of your town can obtain it.” 


A new index to St. Nicholas, complete 
up thru Vol. 45, has been prepared by 
the H. W. Wilson Company. The in- 
dexing was done by Miss Anna L. Guth- 
rie, editor for many years of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, so that 
the arrangement by author, subject and 
title in one alphabet has the assurance 
of being well done. Divisions such as 
pictures, plays, etc., emphasize the refer- 
ence value of the index. The addition 
of month and year to reference also helps. 
The index of the first 27 volumes was 
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published in 1912 but in most libraries 
this index is now worn out. The new 
index will open an immense store-house 
of information in reference work with 
children and indeed in many instances 
reference material of value to older stu- 
dents has been found tucked away in 
St. Nicholas. The new index is a wel- 
come addition to library tools. 





Library Schools 
California state library 

During February, two new courses 
were taken up; library history and high 
school library work. The lectures on 
high school library work will be supple- 
mented by a period of practice work for 
each student, at the Sacramento high 
school library. 

Mr Charles Pease continued his course 
of lectures with a most interesting dis- 
cussion of the drama and its develop- 
ment. 

Miss Mary E. Downey, library organ- 
izer of the state of Utah, who is on a tour 
of California libraries, visited the State 
library and gave four very helpful and 
entertaining talks before the students: 
Literature and culture; Correlating the 
public school curriculum with the read- 
ing habit; Teaching self-dependence in 
using a library; and Library extension 
in Utah. 

Work on bibliographies is well under 
way. The subjects selected by the stu- 
dents are as follows: 

Free verse, Miss Brackett; Occupational 
therapy, Miss Chatfield; Social welfare in 
industry, Miss Crawford; Special libraries, 
Miss Doughty; Good roads in California, 
Miss Gantz; Zoology of California, Miss 
Haub; Community music, Miss Hopwood; 
Japanese question in California, Miss Huff; 
Spanish poets in the 19th century, Miss 
Learned; Public health nursing, Miss 
Ramont; Open air schools in California, 
Miss Snyder; Women artists, Miss Winham. 
_ Hazel Gibson 719, has resigned her posi- 
tion in the reference department of the 
State library, to accept a position as assist- 
ant in the Sacramento County free library. 

Margaret Potter ’16, is assistant in the 
Stanford University library. 


Carnegie library of Atlanta 


The school had the pleasure of hav- 
ing a lecture from Mr Hugh Walpole 


on March 1, on the Modern novel- 
ists. After the formal lecture Mr Wal- 
pole was the guest of the faculty and 
students at luncheon and the informal 
conversation of the luncheon table 
really became a delightful round table 
discussion of modern English fiction 
and its writers. 

The appropriation of the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta was increased about 
$10,000 for the year 1920 over the ap- 
propriation for 1919. Of this amount 
$2,500 was for increases in salaries, $2,- 
500 increase in book fund, and $5,000 
for the purchase of a lot on which to 
build a branch library for the negroes. 
The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has given $25,000 for the erec- 
tion of the building and work will be- 
gin at an early date. 

Tommie Dora BarKEr, 
Director. 


Carnegie library school, Pittsburgh 

Miss Effie L. Power has resigned as 
a member of the faculty of the Library 
school. Miss Power’s long and valued 
services to the school cause more than 
ordinary regret at her loss. 

Miss Grace Endicott, diploma 715, has 
been appointed head of the children’s 
department to fill the vacancy caused by 
Miss Power’s resignation. She will serve 
as a member of the advisory committee 
of the library school, and as a member 
of faculty will conduct the lectures in 
the course in Library work with chil- 
dren on fiction and on administration 
and organization of children’s rooms and 
children’s departments. 

Students in the General library course 
have received instruction in the use of 
reference books during February in the 
libraries of the Schenley high school, 
Bureau of mines, Museum of Carnegie 
institute, and the Technology department, 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. 

Ruth Adamson is assistant in the Indiana 
State normal school library, Terre Haute. 

Grace Shellenberger has been appointed 
librarian of the Public library, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Grace Shepperson was married in Feb- 
ruary, 1920, to Anton Linder, and will live 
in Munich, Germany. 
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Katherine Stites (School Library course) 
1919, has been made librarian of the Public 
library, Lafayette, Indiana. 

SarAuH C. N. Bocte, 
Principal. 


Drexel Institute library schoo] alumnae 

Miss Sarah W. Cattell, for seven 
years assistant librarian under Miss 
Alice B. Kroeger at the Drexel Insti- 
tute library, died on January 2, 1920 of 
heart trouble. For twelve years after 
her resignation from Drexel, Miss Cat- 
tell was treasurer of the Women’s 
Foreign missionary society of the 
Presbyterian church. Miss Cattell had 
recently returned from a visit to China 
where she had been visiting a sister 
who is a missionary worker there. 

Miss Mary Z. Cruice has just com- 
pleted some special cataloging for 
Guilford College, N. C. 

Miss Mary B. Snyder, ’02, has com- 
pleted a classified file in the New Jer- 
sey Zinc Company, Palmerton, N. J., 
and has accepted a position in the Pub- 
lic School library, Lansing, Mich. 

Miss Sarah L. Howell, ’10, is editing 
the geographical section of the Year- 
book of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, New York City. 

KATHERINE M. TRIMBLE, 
Secretary. 


University of Illinois 

The “flu” caused a postponement of 
our inspection visit to the libraries of 
St. Louis, Springfield, and Decatur. 
The visit had been arranged for the 
week of February 9. It has now been 
arranged for the week following 
Easter, and will begin on Monday, 
April 5, with the visit to Decatur. 

The members of the senior class, 
who have been out for four weeks on 
field assignments, returned to the Uni- 
versity on Monday, March 15. The 
assignments this year were all to pub- 
lic libraries, and were as follows: Rock- 
ford; Lincoln library of Springfield; 
Decatur; Oak Park; Wichita, Kansas; 
Detroit, Michigan; and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

As one of the very agreeable results 
of the Chicago mid-winter meeting of 
_ the A. L. A., the Library school had 
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the privilege of visits from Miss Jo- 
sephine A. Rathbone of Pratt Institute 
library school, and Mr Chalmers Had- 
ley, president of the A. L. A. Miss 
Rathbone talked on “Fiction from the 
public library point of view” and “Staff 
relations.” Mr Hadley spoke on “Ad- 
ministration” and “The Enlarged Pro- 
gram.” 

Mary Josephine Booth, B. L. S., ’04, 
librarian of the Eastern Illinois normal 
school at Charleston, spent several 
days at the University during the last 
week in February, and on Monday aft- 
ernoon, February 23, spoke to an in- 
terested audience on her experience in 
war service overseas. 

FRANCES SIMPSON, 
Assistant-director. 


Los Angeles 


The new course in art reference of- 
fered in the open courses has been 
useful to persons already in library 
work as well as to the students in the 
school. Eleanor Caruthers, principal 
of the art department in the Los An- 
geles public library, gave the funda- 
mental lessons on the picture collection, 
art bibliographies, reference books and 
books for first purchase in a branch or 
small public library. This was supple- 
mented by fascinating talks on the use 
of the library by artists and craftsmen. 
Interior decoration, design in pottery, 
jewelry and metal work, photography, 
architecture, landscape gardening, cos- 
tume design, bookplates, art in the 
schools and art appreciation were dis- 
cussed by artist authorities in their 
different fields, who brought examples 
of their work to the school and showed 
how the books and pictures in the li- 
brary were used for inspiration. 

The day devoted to music was de- 
lightful. Ruth Ann Waring and Ra- 
mona Bean, of the Los Angeles public 
library staff, discussed books about 
music and music cataloging, after 
which Jessie Safford Edwards, teacher 
of music in the Jefferson high school, 
showed what books are needed in the 
study of music-history and harmony, 
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and Estelle Heartt Dreyfus explained 
the intellectual background of pro- 
gram-making from a_ professional 
musician’s point of view. 

The school attended the meeting of 
the Sixth district of the California li- 
brary association in Pasadena, Febru- 
ary 6. An exhibit of library publicity 
methods with a bibliography had been 
prepared for the meeting by the stu- 
dents under the direction of Monica 
Shannon. 

Marion Horton, 
Principal. 


New York public library 


The advanced and open courses had 
full right of way thru the month of 
February and part of March, while 
the regular students were out on their 
field assignments. In this period those 
enrolled listened to a number of lec- 
turers from other parts of the country, 
some of whom had come to New York 
for the purpose, and some of whom the 
school was fortunate in securing be- 
cause of their presence in the city in 
connection with the work of the En- 
larged Program of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

One of the open courses is devoted 
to vertical filing as it is applicable to 
the work of a librarian. It has con- 
sisted chiefly of visits to various not- 
able files in New York City, with 
demonstrations by those in charge of 
the files. These visits have afforded 
opportunity to see systems which vary 
greatly as regards purpose, method and 
detail, and have brought the students 
into touch with much that is novel and 
much that is very highly useful to those 
who have in their libraries quantities 
of material other than books to be ar- 
ranged. In addition to the formal part 
of the course there has been a good 
deal of consultation, and some special 
trips on the part of individuals to files 
in the city. 

On Wednesday, March 10, Mr Chris- 
topher Morley, author of Shandygaff, 
The Haunted Bookshop and other works 
spoke and read to the school selections 
from his poems. 


Libraries 


The annual inspection trip which 
ended April 1, covered Albany, Boston 
and Providence, under the direction of 
Miss Mary L. Sutliff, senior instructor, 
and Miss Edith W. Tiemann, registrar. 

Miss Delia W. S. Nicholson, who is 
just completing her advanced work and 
will take her diploma this spring, has 
received an appointment as assistant 
cataloger in the library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. 

Ernest J. REECE, 
Principal. 
Pratt Institute 

The visiting lecturers during the last 
half of the term have been Miss Massee 
who talked to the class about the Book- 
list, Miss Esther Johnson, librarian of 
the Seward Park branch of the New 
York public library, who gave two lec- 
tures on the administrative problems of 
the branch library—one on the branch 
library in its relation to the neighbor- 
hood and the other on the internal ad- 
ministration of the branch, and Miss Isa- 
dore G. Mudge who spoke on the organi- 
zation of the reference department. The 
last three lectures of the term deal with 
the educational libraries. Miss Hall 
gave her annual talk on the work of the 
high school library, Dr A. S. Root pre- 
sented the college library as a commun- 
ity library, and Mr Andrew Keogh of 
Yale university spoke on the administra- 
tion of a university library. 

The school again had the privilege 
which has been enjoyed by several classes 
of visiting the library of Mr J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Miss Ada Thurston, the assist- 
ant librarian, did the honors in the ab- 
sence of Miss Greene who is abroad. 
She had been so good as to arrange two 
special exhibitions for us, one showing 
the historical development of book bind- 
ing from the time of the Aldine Press 
down to the work of Miss Lahey who 
now does much of Mr Morgan’s bind- 
ing, the other being one of most interest- 
ing manuscripts, including the recently 
acquired manuscript of the Dissertation 
on Roast Pig. 

Plans are now under way for the 
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spring trip which will include libraries 
in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
JosEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
St. Louis 


It has been the good fortune of the 
school to add to the list of visiting lec- 
turers the past month the names of 
Miss Elva L. Bascom, principal of the 
library school of the University of 
Texas, and Frederick G. Melcher, vice- 
president of the R. R. Bowker 'Co. 
Miss Bascom lectured on Poetry an- 
thologies, and Mr Melcher on Book 
distribution, a subject of special inter- 
est to the students in view of their 
practical experience in the Arcade 
Bookshop preceding the holidays. 

In March, Mr Lewis Dougan gave a 
timely talk on Nature books. Miss 
Wheelock, chief of the binding depart- 
ment, lectured to the class and ex- 
plained the special features of the A. 
L. A. traveling bookbinding exhibit 
while it was on display in the St. Louis 
library. Miss Wheelock is a member 
of the A. L. A. committee on book- 
binding and is in charge of the itin- 
erary of this traveling exhibit. 

Simmons college 


During the second term of the school 
year the new courses are those in Book 
selection, High school libraries, and Pub- 
lic documents. 

In the last course, which is under the 
direction of Miss Marie Randall, Presi- 
dent Lefavour gave two lectures, one on 
The State and its functions, the other 
on The City and its functions. Mr Bel- 
den spoke of State documents. 

The students in this course will have 
the advantage of finding current docu- 
ments well displayed in the new informa- 
tion room of the Boston public library, 
in Miss Guerrier’s charge. 

Miss Effie L. Power will address the 
class in High school libraries on April 14, 
and Miss Marion Lovis, of the Stadium 
high school of Tacoma, and a “Simmons 
girl,” promises a talk. 

In the Administration course the stu- 
dents were much interested in a talk 
by Miss Mary Stocking of the School 
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of household economics of Simmons, on 
The personal budget of a librarian. 

The classes have also had the oppor- 
tunity to hear a lecture given to the 
Secretarial school by Mr Roger Babson 
on Fundamentals of success. 

Quite a few visits have been made, 
notwithstanding the weather, including 
trips to the Riverside and the Harvard 
University presses, the F. W. Faxon 
Company, the Fogg art museum, the 
Widener library, and that of the Har- 
vard medical school. 

The students this year are also being 
given the privilege of experience in some 
of the children’s rooms of the Boston 
public library. 

The spring recess occurs March 25- 
April 6. 

June Ricuarpson DoNNELLYy, 
Director. 


University of Washington 

Professor E. J. Vickner, of the de- 
partment of Scandinavian languages in 
the university, addressed the class in 
book selection on the subject of Scan- 
dinavian literature, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 17. 

Miss Georgia Donnell ’17 has accepted the 
position of librarian of the Public library in 
Marshfield, Oregon, her duties there begin- 
ning the first of March, 1920. 

The alumni of the school regret deeply the 
loss of one of their members in the death of 
Miss Valeda Mongerson, ’16, on February 21, 
1920 at her home in St. Charles, Illinois. Miss 
Mongerson suffered from tuberculosis, super- 
induced by an attack of influenza last year. 


W. E. HEnry, 
Director. 


Western Reserve University 


The course on Bookbinding by Miss 
Gertrude Stiles continued through Febru- 
ary, concluding with a lecture, with lan- 
tern slide, on artistic bookbinding. A 
series of four lectures on “Foreign born 
citizens,” by Mrs E. E. Ledbetter, 1i- 
brarian of the Broadway Branch, Cleve- 
land public library, has given the stu- 
dents a view of the library’s relation to 
the vital questions of Americanization 
and adult education. 

The recent meetings of the Superin- 
tendents’ department of the N. E. A. in 
Cleveland gave the students an oppor- 
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tunity of hearing some of the notable 
educators on the general program. Supt. 
R. W. Himelick of Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
spoke at the Library school on “The re- 
lation of schools and libraries” and W. 
H. Kerr on the work of the Education 
committee of the A. L. A., of which he 
is chairman. C. C. Certain, chairman of 
.the N. E. A. committee on library organi- 
zation and equipment, spoke on the stand- 
ards of high school libraries at a meet- 
ing of Cleveland high school librarians. 
At the Community Center conference of 
the N. E. A. the director spoke on “Pub- 
lic library branches in school centers.” 
Two lectures on Books for girls were 
given by Miss Effie L. Power. Miss May 
Massee spoke on How The Booklist is 
made, with great pleasure and profit to 
the students; and Miss Edith Tobitt, li- 
brarian of the Omaha public library, told 
something of the work of the A. L. A. 
Enlarged Program committee, as she 
was returning from several weeks’ work 
at New York headquarters. 
Auice S. TYLer, 
; Director. 
University of Wisconsin 


A dramatic reading of Barrie’s The 
admirable Crichton, given at the home 
of Mr and Mrs Dudgeon was a pleasant 
event for the class. Parts were read by 
members of the University faculty, in- 
cluding Dean Goodnight, Dean Roe, 
Prof and Mrs Beatty, Mrs Flett, and Mr 
and Mrs Lester, Miss Merrill acting as 
stage manager. 

Field practice ends March 24, to be 
followed by a recess until March 31, 
when the spring term opens. Gertrude 
Stiles, superviser of binding, Cleveland 
public library, has been secured to give 
a course on Binding and repair of books, 
April 19-24. 

The twenty-fifth Summer session of 
the library school is anounced for June 
28 to August 6, 1920. Two courses will 
be offered: one for teacher-librarians and 
one for librarians and assistants in Wis- 
consin public libraries. 

Applications for admission to either 
course should be filed before May 15. 

Elizabeth H. Dexter, ’12, has accepted a 
nine months appointment with the Con- 
necticut State board of charities, beginning 
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April 1. The work is to be a study of de- 
pendent and neglected children, under state 
support. 

Mabel A. Wayne, ’15, has been appointed 
librarian of East Liberty branch, Carnegie 
library, Pittsburgh. 

Marriages 

Blanch Mildred Coon, ’14, to Chester 
Howe Bean, February 25, 313 Gardiner Ave.’ 
Royal Oak, Michigan. 

Stella E. Baskerville, ’16, to Adelbert Roy 
Myers, 391 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
January 23. 

Gladys Johnson, ’19, to Kenneth L. Brag- 
don, Waterloo, Iowa, February 14. 





Summer Schools 

The Iowa summer school, conducted 
at the State University of Iowa will 
open on June 16 and continue thruout 
the following six weeks. Miss Blanche 
V. Watts will continue as director. A 
special three hour course planned for 
teachers, will be offered this year in 
addition to the- regular six weeks’ 
course for librarians. 

On June 25 to 27 the University Ex- 
tension division with the codperation 
of the Library school, will conduct a 
librarian’s conference. A number of 
special lectures have been secured and 
an invitation will be extended to all li- 
brarians of the state to attend this 
conference. 

Further information will be fur- 
nished on application to Jane E. Rob- 
erts, librarian, State university of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 

Simmons college 

Simmons college will include a 
course in library science in its summer 
schools, July 6—August 13. A special 
course in cataloging, treating of sub- 
ject headings in an attempt to give a 
reasoned method in assigning them 
will be given by Miss Mary Hyde. 

An interesting course in children’s 
work will be given by Miss Alice I. 
Hazeltine, July 26—August 13. 

The third course will be called “Book 
Service.” Miss Donnelly will present it, 
dealing with the codrdination of the 
selection of books with the activities 
of the loan and reference departments 
in making books really serve the com- 
munity. 
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University of Illinois 

The Illinois library school will con- 
duct two courses at the regular sum- 
mer session at the University of Illi- 
nois. One will be for college gradu- 
ates who meet the usual entrance re- 
quirement for the regular library 
school, leading to B. L. S. degree. Li- 
brary experience not necessary. 

The other school will be a six weeks’ 
course for librarians and assistants 
who are high-school graduates. This 
is the usual course given in Summer 
schools. Further information will be 
sent on application to the University 
of Illinois library school, Urbana. 

University of Michigan 

The University of Michigan library 
will offer seven courses in library 
methods during the summer session, 
as follows: 

1 Introduction to library work. 

2 Elements of cataloging. 

3 Elements of classification and ordering. 
4 Elementary reference work. 

5 Book-binding. 

6-7 The High-school library. 

The faculty will be chosen from the 
staff of the University library and spe- 
cial lectures will be given by promi- 
nent librarians from other points. 





A Book Exhibit 
- The New York public library has is- 
sued a descriptive catalog of an ex- 
hibition of illustrated books of the past 
four centuries held in the print gallery 
of that institution during the year 1919. 
The exhibition was arranged to show 
fine book-making—that is, to show 
how the various elements of which a 
book is composed; how paper, type, 
decoration, illustration, binding, may 
be unified into a consistent whole—a 
fine book. The arrangement of the 
books shown was chronological, be- 
ginning with block books and early 
books printed from movable type, and 
including books produced from the 
15th century to the present time, and 
from many different countries. Some- 
times as in the early and middle parts 
of the 19th century the principles of 
fine book making were disregarded and 


the elaborate ugliness of the volumes 
of that period shown in the exhibition 
served by contrast to enhance the fine 
craftsmanship evident in 15th century 
books and in those produced by com- 
petent designers of more recent times. 

The exhibition gave a fairly compre- 
hensive display of its subject. The 
German and Italian early printed books 
most beautiful in type, paper, page ar- 
rangement, initials, borders, and illus- 
trations were shown in well-preserved 
originals from the Morgan Library and 
other private collections. The books of 
the 16th century to the present were 
grouped according to the process used 
in producing the illustrations. Wood- 
block printing, copper engraving, mez- 
zo tint, etching, lithography, wood en- 
graving and modern process reproduc- 
tions were shown by the work of 
notable designers for each type of 
print. 

A brief bibliography of books on the 
history of illustration and an index are 
included in the catalog. 

The exhibition was of great interest 
to makers and lovers of fine books; 
this catalog because of its concise and 
yet adequate treatment of its field 
should prove to be continually useful 
to students of the subject. 





News Notes 


Each member of our staff every Friday 
morning brings to staff meeting an article 
for the paper. We read over the articles, 
they are criticized in staff meeting, then 
usually shortened and then sent to the 
paper—much easier than having it done 
by one person, and splendid practice for 
the girls. Many times we insert articles 
in the paper without signing them, which 
gives us the fun of having people come 
in and ask for the books and ask us if we 
have seen the paper.—Withers public 
library, Bloomington, III. 


The organization meeting for the 
Cleveland auxiliary branch of the In- 
ter-professional conference was held in 
the office of the librarian of the Cleve- 
land public library on Monday, March 
1. This is the first local auxiliary to 
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be organized since the organization 
meeting of the national Inter-profes- 
sional conference held in Detroit last 
November. The library as a profession 
was represented by Miss Eastman and 
Mr Vitz. 

The Lakeside hospital of Cleveland 
has established a hospital library for 
the use of patients and staff. Miss Har- 
riet Leitch, who prior to her coming 
had charge of the library at Base Hos- 
pital No. 43, is in charge. Lakeside 
hospital has been a delivery station of 
the Cleveland public library for years. 

A Cleveland club of special librari- 
ans has recently been organized. At 
present there are 16 members repre- 
senting a variety of special libraries. 
Four members are on the staff of the 
Cleveland public library, from the fol- 
lowing departments: the heads of the 
technology and sociology divisions of 
the main library and the supervisor 
and assistant supervisor of the stations 
department. Meetings will be held 
monthly with a special program ar- 
ranged for each meeting. 

In November, the library auditori- 
ums were used on 35 occasions with a 
total attendance of 2,054; club rooms 
for 26 staff and 294 public meetings 
with total attendances of 358 and 5,371. 
Members of the staff spoke 17 times to 
staff groups totalling 215, and to non- 
library groups 99 times to 3,290 people. 

For the month of December the total 
figures were 428 occasions with 12-789 
attendance. 

During the month of February the 
Clipping collection of the Circulation 
department of the Minneapolis public 
library issued 3,374 clippings. These 
are culled from the leading newspapers, 
current magazines, government pub- 
lications and other pamphlet material 
which comes to the library and which 
otherwise would be lost if not classified 
and put in this collection. Thus much 
valuable material that could not be ob- 
tained in books is immediately avail- 
able, on such timely subjects as Amer- 
icanization, Bolsheviki, Daylight sav- 
ing, Deportation, Presidential cam- 
paign of 1912, and Prices. 


The collection contains about 80,000 
clippings, the foundation of which was 
purchased from the H. W. Wilson 
Company. Two assistants who were 
connected with the Wilson Package 
Library as it was called, devote their 
entire time to this department. 

The Minneapolis Athenaeum, which 
is an endowed fund spent for books 
which are circulated by the Public 
library, has appropriated for this year 
$10,000. At least half of this amount 
will be used for popular titles and du- 
plicates, and thus relieve a threatened 
shortage in the Public library’s supply 
of new titles. 

The Public library faces a serious 
financial problem until the law limiting 
its appropriation to one mill is amend- 
ed by the legislature. With mounting 
prices the service must be decreased, 
in order to avoid a deficit. 

The Library has curtailed its service 
in fiction reserves to five cent copies, 
except those novels needed for study 
courses. The public have not objected 
in many instances, and many patrons 
feel better satisfied because they find a 
better selection of new books when 
they come to the library. 

During the “use more milk” cam- 
paign in Pittsburgh, March 14-27, the 
library had on exhibit some of the 
original posters entered for prize com- 
petition by students of the city. Books 
on milk and milk products were placed 
in a conspicuous place, and literature 
prepared by the Pennsylvania state 
college and the United States agricul- 
tural department was distributed. 

The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
will open a station at the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce on or about 
April 1. This station will be for mem- 
bers of the Chamber only, and will 
serve approximately 6,000 peope. A 
collection of about 1,000 volumes will 
be available and service from the Cen- 
tral library will be furnished three 
times a week. A trained librarian paid 
by the Chamber will be in charge. 

“Do I have to pay my own expenses 
or does the library pay them,” breath- 
lessly asked a foreigner at the circulat- 
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ing desk of the Central library. The 
assistant registered amazement and in- 
wardly ‘remarked, “What is he talking 
about.” Questions revealed the source 
of this astonishing request. The library 
has been traveling to various countries 
by means of a bulletin board and a rack 
of books. The bulletin board thus in- 
vites “Travel Without Expense and with 
Chosen Companions” and each month a 
different country is visited, pictures of 
the chosen country are posted on the 
bulletin board and books about the coun- 
try are exhibited. Many readers have 
accepted the invitation to follow us 
around the world thru books but this par- 
ticular borrower took a more literal in- 
terpretation and was decidedly not satis- 
fied with an imaginary trip. 

Inquiry as to why Stephenson’s “Land 
of Tomorrow” is proving so popular 
brought forth this reason: “The jacket 
of the book, which has a most attractive 
picture and which describes the book in 
alluring terms, was posted at the desk 
and attracted the attention of men and 
boys particularly.” Alaska’s business 
opportunities, its social life and its 
scenic beauties are enthusiastically de- 
scribed by an ardent admirer who was 
formerly United States commissioner in 
Alaska. 


~The Portland library has abolished 


the use of borrowers’ cards and has in- 
troduced what is known as the “De- 
troit system” of issuing a small card 
about the size of a visiting card, bear- 
ing name, address and registration 
number of the borrower. The Board 
voted at its February meeting to try 
this system and the daily papers car- 
ried a story the next day explaining the 
impending change and preparing the 
public for it. 

Patrons of the library were much 


' interested and asked eagerly how soon 


the new method would be introduced. 
The change was made the first of 
March and now the formerly eager 
patron looks ruefully at his tiny identi- 
fication card and says, “Is this all I 
get?” And when he returns his books 
he gets quite excited over the fact 
that he has nothing to show in proof 


that he has returned them. A card 
with all dates cancelled has hitherto 
been his refuge in case of doubt. 

The favorable reports of the work- 
ing of this system which have come 
from Detroit lead the Library Board to 
hope for increased speed and efficiency 
in issuing books and a curtailment of 
clerical work at the registration desk. 

A librarian was placed in the Com- 
mercial high school the first of Febru- 
ary. This was done without the co- 
Operation of the school board, so far as 
salary is concerned, as the school au- 
thorities contend that a (librarian is 
not needed in that high school. Hither- 
to, an assistant from the school depart- 
ment has visited the Commercial high 
school two or three times a week to 
look after the book collection. The 
School Board is satisfied with that ar- 
rangement but the Library Board feels 
that the school attracts students who 
particularly need the help and stimulus 
that a good library well administered 
offers. This is pioneering work and 
if successful this semester the school 
board may be won over to favor the 
plan and to give it financial support 
next year. Miss Ruth Hall, formerly 
assistant to Miss Ethel Sawyer, di- 
rector of the training class, is librarian 
in charge. 

Miss Jennie B. Ritchie was trans- 
ferred from University Park branch to 
the central library the first of February 
to fill the schedule in reference and 
cataloging departments made vacant 
by Miss Ruth Hall’s going to the Com- 
mercial high school. 

The newest member of the staff is 
Miss Dorothea Smith, librarian of Uni- 
versity Park branch. Miss Smith came 
here from Chico, Cal., where she was 
librarian of the Chico state normal 
school. She is a graduate of the River- 
side (Cal.) library school. 

Miss Smith has an enviable record 
for war service. She was in France 
six months. Three months of that 
time she was at A. L. A. headquarters 
in Paris in the shipping department, 
which sent out request books to the 
soldiers. Later she was _liason libra- 
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rian at the Sarbonne, her work being 
exclusively with American soldier stu- 
dents. She returned to the United 
States in August, 1919, and resumed 
her duties at Chico. She joined the 
Portland library staff, February 9. 

The books most in demand at the 
Central library in February were: 

Montgomery, Rainbow Valley; Rinehart, 
Dangerous days; Walpole, Jeremy; Ward, 
Helena; Hichens, Mrs Marden; McKenna, 
Sonia married; Marshall’s novels; Roose- 
velt, Letters; Adams, Education of Henry 
Adams; Creel, Ireland’s fight for freedom; 
Drinkwater, Abraham Lincoln; Cameron, 
Seven purposes; Charnwood, Abraham Lin- 
coln; Dyke’s automobile handbook. 

The Public library of Providence, 
Rhode Island, has given the Providence 
Magazine for February, a list of ques- 
tions of a day’s work at the library that 
cannot help but be enlightened and, there- 
fore, helpful to the general public in the 
matter of making plain the wide variety 
of questions which the library receives 
and which it is fully prepared to answer. 
The 14 questions included cover every 
line of activity from “What to do with 
potatoes in Nova Scotia” to “Who are the 
directors of the Pawtucket Gas Com- 
pany.” The fact “Telephone service is 
always available” closes the magazine 
article. A list of new books with short 
descriptive notes are included in a little 
leaflet given out at the library. Mr Fos- 
ter reports that it has accomplished use- 
ful results and has been very much appre- 
ciated by the business and commercial 
relations of the library. 

The Public library of St. Paul, Minn., 
is bent on touching all the educational 
efforts of the community. 

Recent inquiry among three wo- 
men’s clubs in Hamline showed that 82 
per cent of the members had library 
cards in their homes. 

The series of weekly lectures on the 
use of books and libraries inaugurated 
September 20, was attended by about 
50 students from Hamline university, 
Macalester College and St. Catherine’s. 
Nineteen students completed the 
course and received college credit for it. 

In the Y. M. C. A. Employed boys 
brotherhood efficiency contest, which 
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started January 9 and closed February 
6, 10 points were allowed for reading 
and reviewing not more than two of 
eight selected books. Answers were 
required to the following questions: 
What is the object of the book? What 
part of the book did you particularly 
like and why? In what way has the 
reading of this book benefited you? 
Forty-five reports were received. 

A city ordinance effective December 
13 established the following distinction 
between the grade of library page and 
that of junior library assistant, hither- 
to embraced in one grade: Library 
pages: education, 1 year high school 
course; duties, shelving, messenger 
service, card sorting, etc. Junior li- 
brary assistant: education, three years 
high school course and library appren- 
tice course; duties, reading room and 
desk service. 

Mr Max Toltz has presented to the 
library his private collection of engi- 
neering works. The collection num- 
bers 123 volumes. It includes also a 
collection of European views, among 
them nearly 200 views of German 
cities. 

Miss Della MacGregor has been 
granted leave of absence to give a 
course of lectures in the Riverside 
(Cal.) library school on children’s 
books and libraries. 


The Seattle public library has had so 
many letters from persons living in 
out-of-the-way places, lumber camps 
and towns too. small to furnish any 
kind of library privilege, begging for 
the right to borrow its books and offer- 
ing to deposit any amount asked if the 
books could be sent them, that this 
year it has made a new ruling by 
which these people, who are unable to 
visit the library personally, may be in- 
cluded among its borrowers and have 
their books sent by parcel post. 

A yearly fee of one dollar is charged 
as for other non-resident borrowers 
and in addition a deposit of one dollar 
is required to prepay the postage on 
the books sent. A postage account is 
kept for each depositor. 

The work with the blind has been 
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growing steadily and their eager re- 
sponse is most encouraging. In co- 
Operation with the Seattle public 
schools a night school has just been 
opened, which meets at the Red Cross 
headquarters twice a week. One 
evening is devoted to learning the new 
revised Braille and the other to the 
study of salesmanship. There are live- 
ly discussions as to the merits of goods 
and the best means of selling them and 
it is hoped in this way to help the blind 
become more independent and to en- 
able them to rely on the merits of their 
merchandise rather than on their in- 
firmity in selling their goods. 

The library staff enjoyed a talk by 
Miss Lutie E. Stearns on “The next 
step in library development” during 
her recent visit to Seattle. 

There have been some changes on 
the staff. Miss Clara L. Abernethy, 
Illinois, ’16-17, has been appointed as- 
sistant at the Yesler branch to succeed 
Mabel L. Abbott, who went to the 
Montana College library at Bozeman. 

Miss Amy E. Doncourt, during the 
last year a hospital librarian in A. L. 
A. Library War Service, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the central chil- 
dren’s room. 


_The Training class of the Indian- 
apolis public library completed the six 
months’ course for 1919-1920 on March 
31. During the year, 230 lectures were 
given, including courses on children’s 
work, book selection, sociology, poster- 
making, Federal documents, etc. Ten 
students have satisfactorily completed 
the work and will be appointed to posi- 
tions on the staff. 

Nancy E. Todd, N. Y. S. L., 718, 
has been compelled for personal rea- 
sons to resign her position in the cata- 
log department and will be at her home 
in Franklin, Indiana, for an indefinite 
period. 

Under a poster, “World Friendship 
Doll Exhibit,” the Irvington branch 
library displayed during the week of 
March 8, a foreign doll exhibit, which 
attracted much attention. The dis- 
play was made up of a score or more 


of dolls costumed to represent various 
nationalities. The dolls for the ex- 
hibit were dressed and loaned to the 
library by little girls from different 
grades of the Irvington school. The 
display included books telling of the 
customs and peoples of the nations 
represented. 

The Public library of Worchester, 
Massachusetts, makes quite a feature 
of its lantern slides. It has several 
large sets which may be borrowed by 
the public. One is a set of stereopti- 
con slides on “Flying for America.” 
This contains 54 slides in black and 
white, describing the training of avia- 
tors and their work at the battle front 
in the great war. The subjects illus- 
trated include testing prospective avia- 
tors, miniature ranges ‘and practice 
with the wireless, putting airplanes to- 
gether and studying the motor, dressed 
for flight, maneuvers in the air, etc. 
These slides are made largely from off- 
cial photographs taken by representa- 
tives from the army and navy and were 
obtained at the Department of slides, 
Committee of public information of the 
Government at Washington. Accom- 
panying the set is a pamphlet contain- 
ing a lecture on the slides. This is of 
special interest to groups of men and 
boys and contains enough information 
to give an evening’s entertainment. 

Another set is termed “Little phos- 
tint journeys” made up of 50 volumes. 
Each volume is a small box of 40 post- 
cards, softly tinted in natural colors. 
These latter represent places in the 
United States of historical, geographi- 
cal and literary interest. 

British and French men of letters 
are serving on a committee to secure 
an endowment of 150,000 francs for 
the library which was established in 
A. L. A. Headquarters in Paris during 
the war book service. The principal do- 
nor is the chairman of the American li- 
brary fund, Charles Seeger, father of 
Alan Seeger, the poet who,was killed 
while fighting with the foreign legion. 
Mr Seeger contributed 50,000 francs 
towards the fund. 
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The raison d’etre of the recent organ- 
ization of the Inter-professional confer- 
ence is as follows: 

“To discover how to liberate the pro- 
fessions from the domination of selfish 
interest, both within and without the pro- 
fessions, to devise ways and means of 
better utilizing the professional heritage 
of knowledge and skill for the benefit of 
society, and to create relations between 
the professions leading to this end.” 

“It’s like,” the Labor Leader contin- 
ued, “a time of thaw. The bitter, bind- 
ing winter of war is over. War was a 
cruel thing; but its frosts were exhi!- 
arating and got us all up. Now we're 
in the thaw, with muddy roads and 
dripping skies, and our tempers are get- 
ting short. It’s a ’ard time, for there’s 
neither the tonic of winter nor the 
comfort of summer, but only grey 
weather over a grey world. But we 
can’t ’ve spring without it, and the 
time is coming when the sun will shine 
again, and we will walk in green 
fields.” 





Book Notes 


A sane and sobering book for the 
times, of the sort which libraries should 
be pushing hard, is Randolph Bourne’s 
Youth and life. These essays are a 
beautiful revelation of the courageous, 
truth-loving, buoyant spirit of Bourne. 
They were written when the author 
was but 25 years old and they abound 
with all the enthusiasm and faith of 
youth; at the same time they present 
a philosophic detachment in the au- 
thor’s outlook upon life in which, with 
remarkable clarity, he sees people and 
events in their true relations and sig- 
nificance. Randolph Bourne was a 
zealous and inspired champion of the 
new social order and his intense love 
of justice and glowing enthusiasm 
communicate themselves to the reader 
of these essays. 

A. W. 


An exceptionally interesting story of 
the life of the American girl enrolled 
in the A. E. F. is given under the title 


~ of “A Y girl in France.” It breathes 
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the very odor of “the hut” and will 
give joy to anyone who reads it, first, 
to the one who “understands” from ex- 
perience, man or woman, and then as 
an illuminating story to those who 
want to know what that life of ro- 
mance, joy and pain, courage and fear, 
was like. Don’t be afraid to give an 
ex-service man or woman this book. 
Both of them will love it. The author 
is Katherine Shortall, a Chicago girl, 
who wrote the letters to her parents, 
never dreaming of this end. 


/ Caught by the Turks by Captain 


Francis Yeats-Brown gives the adven- 
tures of an English aviator taken pris- 
oner near Bagdad in 1915 and kept cap- 
tive nearly three years. They were years 
filled with interesting, though often un- 
pleasant, experiences, with plans and at- 
tempts to escape. They were lived with 
laughing courage and good humor, a 
spirit that made the best of everything 
and an honor that refused more than 
one chance of freedom at the cost of 
bringing terrible disaster to persons who 
had been kind and considerate. Going 
from place to place, starting with Bag- 
dad and ending in Constantinople, with 
ever-changing prison companions, and 
allowed at times considerable liberty, the 
writer was able to obtain and gives us 
many glimpses of wartime conditions in 
the Near East. His final escape came 
just in time to allow him to see Turk and 
German overthrown, the Union Jack 
raised once more over the British Em- 
bassy at Constantinople and for him to 
take a part in the restoration to freedom 
of his former fellow prisoners in Arabia. 
G. H. M. 

The Martyred towns of France is 
the title of a volume published by G. 
P. Putnam Sons, prepared by Clara E. 
Laughlin. The author felt called upon 
to prepare this material because she 
arrived at the conclusion that there 
was little about French towns avail- 
able to the “reader limited to English” 
she having had not only the privilege 
of having traveled a great deal in 
France, but to have been “an ardent 
reader of French history.” She acquired 
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the temerity of writing the present vol- 
ume because the articles and books 
about the French battle area and the 
lectures given by persons returned 
therefrom have been disappointing to 
her, concluding that the writers and 
talkers had known nothing, before the 
war, of these towns and their tradi- 
tions, their treasures, having enjoyed 
only hasty tours under military escort 
(quite bored escort, doubtless) and 
their accounts were of a verbal “snap- 
shot” variety. The present volume is 
produced with the hope of helping 
some Americans to see the martyred 
towns of France the immortal soul of 
a great people. 

The volume of 469 pages is evidently 
the result of much reading and there 
is altogether in this one volume, a good 
deal that to find in original sources 
would take much time going afield. 

The story of Shep by Bertha E. 
Jaques, the well known etcher of .Chi- 
cago, is a loving tribute to a real dog, 
“a noble dog,” Mrs Jaques calls him. 
It is the touching chronicle of the ev- 
ery day life which Shep and his friends 
had together for nearly a dozen years. 
Mrs Jaques is willing to share her 
story with any library folk who love 
good dogs and who write to her saying 
so. The book is a perfect piece of 
workmanship in typography. 


Who are the marines? 

Now that the war is over and the de- 
mand for war books less insistent, a few 
titles still stand out because of their con- 
tinued popularity. In our library, one that 

ywe unhesitatingly put in that class is Cat- 

lin’s “With the help of God and a few 
marines.” When a young man in khaki 
asked lately for a book about the marine 
corps and this was recommended, his face 
lighted. “Oh! I know all about that book,” 
he said, “I was there.” Then after a mo- 
ment’s silence, “I hope you will read it 
yourself, because it’s every word true.” 

Without doubt that is the secret of its in- 
fluence—its sincerity, the author’s implicit 
confidence in his men, their unwavering 
devotion to him and to the cause. There 
are too, colorful, dramatic pictures of Bel- 
leau Wood and other engagements in which 
the Marine proved himself not unworthy 
of the motto “Semper Fidelis.” 

And finally this description of a United 
States Marine which typifies so well the 
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spirit of the book. “The average man on 
the outside has a very vague idea as to what 
the Marine Corps is, and what place it holds 
in the American military establishment— 
what it does for the Government, in other 
words. As a rule he only knows that one 
day he opens his morning paper and finds 
that there has been trouble at Vladivostok, 
Siberia, for instance, and the Marines have 
landed, and then that phrase we hear so 
often ‘The Marines have the situation well 
in hand.’ The next day he notices in_his 
paper that there has been trouble in Cen- 
tral America, or South America, perhaps, 
and again ‘The Marines have landed and 
have the situation well in hand.’ So he 
says, ‘Who and what are these Marines? I 
never hear of them except when there is 
trouble somewhere, and then they seem to 
rise up out of the sea, and they are always 
landing, and always getting situations well 
in hand.’ ” A. E. W. 
“New Verse” 

Librarians in small towns may be glad 
to have a short list of some recent books 
about the new verse, as not only poetry 
itself has taken a strong hold on life today, 
but much interest is felt in the evolution of 
the new forms with which the versifiers are 
experimenting. Five rather recent books 
give different points of view of contem- 
porary verse, three being written by poets 
themselves, two by well-known critics, and 
all of them good reading because of their 
popular, non-technical style. Miss Amy 
Lowell, who is a most distinguished writer 
of modern verse as well as a recognized 
critic of French and English literature, in 
Modern Tendencies on American poetry 
discusses such representative writers as 
Robert Frost, E. A. Robertson, Carl Sand- 
burg and Edgar Lee Masters. Louis Unter- 
meyer’s New era in American poetry covers 
a much wider field as he talks most enter- 
tainingly about some twenty-five young 
writers, giving as illustrative material many 
of their best verses. His criticism, if it can 
be so called, isn’t as discriminating nor as 
valuable as Miss Lowell’s, but it is an en- 
tertaining interpretation by one of their own 
group. The third of the poets who at- 
tempt to make us understand and appre- 
ciate this new movement is Marguerite Wil- 
kinson, whose New voices has a great deal 
of charm. She takes up in turn each char- 
acteristic of the type such as technique, 
form and spirit. Under such headings as 
Patriotism and the Great War, Love, Re- 
ligion, Nature, Personality, etc., she has a 
number of very interesting poems. She also 
has very useful biographical notes about the 
writers, information. that is generally hard 
to get. All of this group write with en- 
thusiasm and are doing a real service in ex- 
plaining the new poetry to the uninitiated. 
Professor William Lyons Phelps in Ad- 
vance of English poetry in the twentieth 
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century has written not only about our own 
poets but those of Ireland and England. | 
think he touches on some eighty-five and 
then has omitted some. He makes clever 
comments on all, gives little biographical 
sketches, but doesn’t attempt any real criti- 
cism in ‘such a general summary. In fact, 
for real valuation of our contemporary 
poets, the new book of Professor John Liv- 
ingston Lowes of Harvard stands alone. 
In Convention and revolt in modern poetry 
he relates this movement of our own time 
to similar movements of other periods, and 
while seeing the extravagances of the ex- 
tremists we realize the constructive vitality 
of what is being done. Mr Firkins says of 
this author, “He is perhaps the single critic 
among us whose attitude towards innovators 
is wholly admirable, an attitude by which 
their friends and their adversaries might 
equally profit, and he has a smile as tolerant 
as Chaucer’s for the queer grotesques who 
add themselves daily to the varicolored and 
noisy pilgrimage to our poetical Canterbury 
in this April of uncertain winds.” 
Cat. E. 

An up-to-date history of France, in_ single 
volume form is that of William Stearns 
Davis. The volume is timely in view of the 
deep interest in France and the definite al- 
liance of the present day. 

Prof Davis’ style is clear and his “human- 
ness” makes the reading enjoyable to those 
who perhaps seldom read history. 

For the student, the interesting t!lustra- 
tions, excellent maps, the chronological out- 
line, with the ample tho select _ bibliog- 
raphy, make the volume of special value, 
aside from the thoroness of the workman- 
ship in dealing with the history from 
earliest times to the World Peace confer- 
ence at Versailles, June, 1919. 

M. E. W. 


Another interesting biography, the life of 
George von Lengerke Meyer, former am- 
bassador to Italy and to Russia, postmaster- 
general under President Roosevelt and sec- 
retary of the navy under President Taft. 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe is the author. He 
had for the basis of his work Mr Meyer’s 
diary, covering the years of his_ public life 
and many important letters. From these 
sources, he gives us attractive pictures of 
the life in Italy, valuable comments on con- 
ditions in Russia, and descriptions of im- 
portant interviews with Czar, Kaiser and 
other persons of note abroad. Then come 
accounts of incidents in the life at Wash- 
ington, of the close friendship with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, of the “tennis cabinet” and 
of events in the Taft administration. It is 
the story of an able statesman told by an 
able writer and it forms a most readable 
volume. G. H. M. 





A Startling Story 
On “Easter week” in the “Grey 
dusk” of “The haunted hour,” “The 


young visitors,”—“The rain-coat girl” 
and “Two men” sat in “Heartbreak 
house” consuming “Mince pie” from 
“Blue china.” They were well chap- 
eroned by “Mrs. Marden,” a “Woman 
of thirty,’ and by “Marse Henry.” As 
they discussed together “The mystery 
of the blue villa” and “A woman named 
Smith,” the “Fortieth door” opened, 
and there burst in like one of the 
“Green sea pilots” “The tin soldier,’— 
“Sir Harry.” 

I am “Outward bound,” he cried, 
toward “A little gray home in France.” 
I have been in the “Shadow of the 
great peril’; “From now on” I am 
“The splendid outcast.” The story of 
the “Middle years of my life” might 
be called “The book of the damned.” 
I am “The man with three names” and 
am associated with “The disappearance 
of Kendall Webb,” and “The great im- 
personation.” I was born on “Uneasy 
street” “Where dead men walk.” “Cog- 
gin” is one of my names. I am no 
longer “Off duty.” I must now go 
“Hither and thither in Germany” and 
“The Irish republic” to “Open gates 
to Russia.’ I shall pass “Dangerous 
days.” As far as it lies “Within my 
horizon” I must solve “The seven pur- 
poses” and the “Psychic riddle.” I 
must enter “The secret city” and there 
“In the shadow of the Cathedral” near 
“The shrieking pit” I must make 
“Common cause” for the “Return of 
our boys.” I must bring about “Peace 
in Friendship village.” 

“The young visitors” listened to 
these “Far away stories” of the “Pas- 
sionate pilgrim” until “Mrs. Marden” 
cried: He is a “Blower of bubbles!” 
His tale is not “A vital message!” “I 
wonder why” we _ stand here like 
“Three live ghosts” listening to these 
“Tales of horror.” It is a “Curious 
quest” gently put in “Marse Henry.” 
Let us send “Sir Harry” “In secret” 
to the “Apartment next door.” His 
words appear to come from “The 
heart of a fool.” 

Then, as the “Tin soldier” with the 
“Great desire” disappeared “In the 
shadow of Lantern street” “In the 
gray dusk” of the “Haunted hour” 
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“The young visitors” returned to their 
consumption of “Mince pie” from 
“Blue china” “In heartbreak house.” 





H. L. Kipper. 
Labor and Reconstruction* 
Some modern titles 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 
A reconstruction labor policy. 
306 A61 v. 81 
American Federation of Labor. 
Labor and the war; American federation 
of labor and the labor movements of 
Europe and Latin America. 331 A512 
Angell, Norman, pseud. 
The British revolution and the Amer- 
ican democracy; an interpretation of 
British labour programmes. 331.8 A58 
Bloomfield, Meyer. 
Management and men; a record of new 
steps in industrial relations. 331.8 B65 
Cohen, Julius Henry. 
An American labor policy. 331.8 C67 
Commons, John Rogers. 
Industrial goodwill. 331-8 C7Si 
Commions, J. R. and others. 
History of labour in the U. S. 
2v. 331.8 C73h 
Frank, Glenn. 


The politics of industry; a footnote to 
the social unrest. 330.073 F82 
Friedman, Elisha Michael, ed. 
American problems of reconstruction; 
a national symposium on the economic 
and financial aspects. 330.073 F89 
Grant, Percy Stickney. 
Fair play for the workers; some sides 
- of their maladjustment and the causes. 
31. G76 
Great Britain. Reconstruction, Ministry of. 
Adult Education Committee. 
Interim report on industrial and social 
conditions in relation to adult educa- 
tion. 331.8 £G781 
Henderson, Arthur. 
The aims of labour. 331.8 H49 
Hoxie, Robert Franklin. 
Trade unionism in the United States. 
331.88 H87 
Husslein, Rev. Joseph Casper. 
The world problem; capital, labor and 
the church. 331 H97 
Leitch, John. 
Man to man; the story of industrial 
democracy. 331.8 L53 
Leverhulme, Ist Baron. 
The six-hour day and other industrial 
questions; ed. by Stanley Unwin. 
331 L66 


Lippincott, Isaac. 
Problem of reconstruction. 330.073 L 76 





*Lists of Public library, Worcester, Mass. 
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Marot, Helen. 

Ame rican labor unions. 
Marot, Helen. 

The creative impulse in wee 


71.42 M35 


331.88 M35 





The Outstanding Features of the 
Cleveland Meeting 


The following are the striking fea- 
tures of the Cleveland meeting, Febru- 
ary 23-28: 

1 In every section, department or other 
group meeting there was a very definite 
attempt to outline programs of practice in- 
stead of merely to discuss educational 
theory. 

2 Thruout the entire meeting there was a 
very definite recognition of the community 
and nation-wide need to increase teachers’ 
salaries and to improve teachers profession- 
ally, not from the standpoint of teachers 
merely, but from the standpoint of a democ- 
racy which must rely on education to train 
its citizenship. 

3 A very definite and clear-cut recognition 
of the need for a federal department of edu- 
cation and for federal appropriation as pro- 
vided in the Smith-Towner Bill. 

4 The definite recognition of the need for 
a complete program of physical and health 
education and well-being as inclusive of 
the best that is implied in military training 
and personal and community hygiene and 
sanitation. 

5 A distinctive tendency to support a per- 
manent nation wide program of Americani- 
zation under the direction of trained educa- 
tors instead of politicians. 

6 A definite recognition of the immediate 
need for greater democracy in school man- 
agement, “for wise teacher participation in 
school government, and for a democratic 
reorganization of the department itself. 

7 The very definite recognition of the edu- 
cational value of out-of-school organiza- 
tions,* such as the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, Campfire Girls, Junior Red Cross, 
National Geographic Society, Community 
Center organizations, and the School Gar- 
den Association. 

8 A definite recognition of the educational 
value of all forms of visual education, in- 
cluding objects, slides, laboratory experi- 
ments, and moving-picture films. 

A general recognition of the need to 
refine greatly our present available tests in 
subject matter and in intelligence, with a 
growing appreciation of the educational 
value of the plan underlying the army trade 
and intelligence tests. 

10 The growing recognition of the neces- 
sity for a nation-wide organization of teach- 
ers on a professional basis. 


(*Why are libraries not included?) 
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An Open Letter to High School 
Librarians* 
Dear School-Librarians: 

First of all, | want to express my 
gratitude to Pusiic Liprarigs for the 
iresh enthusiasm I feel each month 
after reading what other libraries are 
doing and thinking, and to Miss Hall, 
mentor of school-librarians, for telling 
me to make Pusiic LiprarieEs my friend. 
Second: I would like to explain the 
cause of this implied hope that some of 
you will read my appeal and that, after 
reading, you may feel impelled to help 
discuss these questions upon which I, 
and I venture to suspect, others would 
be glad to receive light. Perhaps I 
shall make myself clearer if I number 
the topics. 

1. Periodicals. 

What periodicals are most useful for 
the High School student? The Semi- 
nary has, at present, too many Amer- 
ican and not enough foreign period- 
icals. What French and_ English 
papers would prove of most value? We 
like the University Magazine among 
Canadian contributions to this field. 
We find that if we can interest the 
instructors in articles in connection 
with their departments, there is no dif- 
ficulty about getting the articles used 
by the students. 

2. Clippings. 

How do you others manage clip- 
pings? Are we wasting time by clip- 
ping too much, or wasting material by 
not saving enough? Mr Walter of the 
New York State library school said: 
“Save everything at first, but don’t be 
afraid to throw away the old as you 
acquire better material.” 

We think the students prefer reading 
from the papers and magazines while 
they are current; but after they are out 


*The Editor is very happy at the signs of 
accomplished purpose in this article and asks 
_ specially that other High school librarians 
send in their ideas on the points Miss Sears 
makes. 


of date we make monographs of arti- 
cles that seem worth keeping and cat- 
aloging as pamphlets. 

3. War material. 

Have school-librarians sifted and 
cataloged the war material collected 
during the past five years? Much of it, 
most of it, is of transitory interest but 
the Civil War material now in our 
library lends reality to a past day. 

4. Advertising certain books. 

The Seminary has what we call an 
“Out-of-hours” section in which are 
placed books we want to get read but 
which are not ordinarily required in 
the curriculum, including nature books, 
stories, biographies, etc. A table in 
this corner of the room bears an attrac- 
tive sign and the current magazines, 
inviting the students with spare time 
to linger, read, and enjoy. Notices on 
the bulletin boards in the study room 
announce new books or exhibitions of 
books loaned by the local book-seller. 

The contemporary poetry revival is 
echoing in the seminary, aided by the 
plan of having the students of the 
senior English Literature class each 
assigned a certain poet, whose work 
she reads and whose life and environ- 
ment, so far as possible, she looks up. 
Then she prepares, to read to the class, 
a review and appreciation of his work 
and selects four or five of his poems to 
show his style. The instructor in oral 
English helps her to present this mate- 
rial in as attractive a form as possible 
and, at the end of the study, she has 
used various reference books and mag- 
azines, found her own opinion about 
work that is not already a “classic” 
and learned to present the results to 
an audience; and, best of all, she is 
keen with interest and wants to buy 
for herself, not only the work of the 
poet assigned to her but many of those 
presented by other members of the 
class. I had the pleasure of meeting 
one of these seniors in the book store 
just after Christmas vacation and she 
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said: “I’m buying the whole list of 
the poets we studied.” Another one of 
the girls said, while selecting week- 
end reading from the Out-of-hours sec- 
tion; “I just love this library.” 

5. Illustrated editions. 

Our illustrated editions are, for the 
most part, in the Out-of-hours section 
and do much to awaken interest in the 
books. We want more and more of 
them but they must be carefully se- 
lected or money is easily thrown away 
in them. The New York State library 
school is making’ a very interesting 
collection of these books that is well 
worth a trip to Albany for those who 
can manage it. 

6. How to make certain material inter- 
esting. 

Do other librarians find difficulty in 
interesting the students in the Faery 
Queen? The seminary girls enjoy 
their Chaucer work and take delight in 
the illustrations, but the Faery Queen 
remains a closed book to most of them. 

Are there other books like “My 
lady of the Chinese courtyard”? That 
is one of our books that wears thread- 
bare, as to covers, from week-end read- 
ing and, incidentally, gives an insight 
to Chinese life and a perspective upon 
ourselves. We need some material of 
like nature on India, which is merely a 
place on the map to the majority of 
our readers. 

7. Supervised study. 

Sometimes, owing to changes in 
schedule or other causes, a student has 
more free study periods than she is 
likely to use wisely and she is assigned 
a certain number of “Library” periods 
a week, when she reads, under direc- 
tion, along the lines of her history or 
English work. The rapid strides these 
students make in their ability to enjoy 
and grasp the meaning of books they 
never tried to read before attests the 
value of this work. The student often 
asks to finish at home a book begun 
in this Library period, and is given per- 
mission, but the plot and characters 
and, in particular, the individual 
opinion of the book are always dis- 


cussed with her at the next oppor- 
tunity. 
8. Summer and home reading lists. 

How full should such lists be; should 
they be annotated and, if so, how de- 
tailed should such annotations be? Of 
course each school will be guided by 
its peculiar needs but it would help to 
know what other schools do. Our 
Seminary list is arranged by depart- 
ments and a system of credits worked 
out so that each student is required to 
make a certain number of credits in- 
stead of a certain number of books. 
This plan leaves more necessity of in- 
dividual choice than the definite assign- 
ment; for example: A student will be 
required to make five credits in the 
English Department list; this means 
that she may read one long difficult 
book or several short stories and po- 
ems. 

9. Red reference catalog cards. 

In a library of a nature and size of 
the Seminary’s, brief details about a 
subject are often wanted for which 
there are no single books cataloged, 
such as “Father Adam’s Will,” or we 
want, quickly, to know five or six best 
short accounts of the life of Joan of 
Arc, perhaps. To fill this need we 
have incorporated in the regular dic- 
tionary catalog, cards, typed in red to 
differentiate them from the usual kinds, 
showing the best and most easily ac- 
cessible material. These cards have 
proved a time-saver to the instructors 
as well as to the librarian because a 
subject once followed to its sources is 
thus snared and ready for the next 
year’s class; and any new material 
coming into the library is easily added 
and the cards are kept up to date. 

Exiza B. SEars, 

Librarian of the Buffalo Seminary. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

* * * * * 


This High-school library and_ the 
Teacher-librarian movement in School 
and Society, 11:188-191 by Joy E. Mor- 
gan is a declaration of the principles that 
underlie the service of books in educa- 
tion, both in school and in vocational 
training. 
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N. E. A. Superintendents Meeting 
Cleveland, February, 1920 

The library exhibit for the Superin- 
tendents meeting was planned to sug- 
gest the value and use of school libra- 
ries in general, and also something of 
the work of the Cleveland public li- 
brary with schools of various types in 
particular. 

At the invitation of the Board of 
Education, the library was made a part 
of the Cleveland school exhibits, and 
with them shared the vicissitudes of 
changes in space allotment and loca- 
tion, before finding a corner in the 
Chamber of Commerce auditorium. 

At the entrance to the exhibit, the 
wall of an adjoining booth provided 
space for a library map of Cleveland 
giving all agencies, and on either side, 
posters explaining the relationship be- 
tween the public library and _ the 
schools. 

The plan was about as follows: 


I. Public library service to Cleveland schools 

a) Agencies—number of branches, sta- 
tions, and deposits, were shown. 

b) Supervision—book selection, book con- 
ference, loans and administration. 

c) Other service—lists, loans, privileges 
for teachers and’ special reference work. 


II. School and library cooperation in 
Cleveland 

Board of education furnishes: 

Reference books 

Class sets 

Special periodicals 

Room 

Light 

Heat 

Furniture 

Janitor service 

Librarian’s salary (part). 


Public library furnishes: 

Library staff 

General books 

Permanent collection 

Loans 

General periodicals 

Supervision 

Fund for monthly book purchase 

Librarian’s salary (part) : 

Beneath a double display rack 
showed on one side “Some modern 
plays and poetry for high schools,” 
with a printed list for distribution, and 


books for home reading. On the other 


side, books and pictures “Illustrating 
Westward Ho,” was typical of the bib- 
liographies made for certain of the 
English classics, by the High-school 
librarians of Cleveland, this winter. 

A large bulletin screen was used to 
show lists for use in High schools, and 
some of the printed aids of different 
kinds, specially a French poster made 
in Central high school. 

Good editions were shown to illus- 
trate the art of book making, the work 
of illustrators and to enhance the joy 
of reading, and a good collection of 
these with a rather carefully selected 
foundation high school library occu- 
pied one side of the booth. 

The “High school vertical file” was 
equipped with material on a variety 
of subjects and visitors were shown 
the alphabetical index (in pamphlet 
form) and invited to consult any of 
the material. Americanization, Better 
speech, Bibliographies for English, 
Clippings (illustrating different meth- 
ods of care), Forms used in high 
schools, Furniture plans and_ blue- 
prints (including drawings of the dis- 
play racks used in the exhibit), In- 
struction outlines, Lists of many kinds, 
material on organization, pictures and 
picture holders, Scores; standards and 
surveys, were among the headings 
used in the file. 

The children’s department of the li- 
brary was in charge of the Elementary 
School library work, and in an open 
rack displayed “Children’s books of in- 
terest to teachers,” with lists, and in 
the bulletin space above, a clever and 
amusing poster of “A day in a school 
librarian’s life” with drawings to ac- 
company the legends: “She gives in- 
struction ;” “She does reference work 
under difficulties ;” “She tells a story ;” 
“She attends to a few other duties ;” 
and a graph showing the work of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh with 
children. 

Wall shelving was filled with class- 
room collections of books for use thru- 
out the grades, and a representative 
group of books in fine editions, opened 
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to show the pictures and typography. 
A bulletin board and poster telling of 
the work with children in Cleveland 
gave percentage, and use of the library. 

A standard library table and chairs 
completed the equipment and provided 
a place for visitors to consult material. 

A considerable number of superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers came 
for a glance or a longer stay, and many 
showed a very gratifying interest and 
comprehension of the part of the li- 
brary in the school. As nearly as this 
interest could be traced, it was in large 
measure due to the wide dissemination 
of the “Report on standard library organ- 
ization and equipment.” 

Sooner or later, everything came out 
of the vertical file to be carefully ex- 
amined, and notebooks were often in 
evidence. The meagre amount of ma- 
terial for distribution was quickly dis- 
pensed and was quite inadequate for 
the demand. 

The very limited space did not allow 
the showing of the map of High school 
librarians, and this was hung in the 
N. E. A. exhibit. 

In the High schools, a score was 
posted, giving on one side, the N. E. A. 
standards. for high-school library 
equipment, and in parallel column, the 
standing of the particular library for 
each item. 

On Saturday, of the N. E. A. meet- 
ing, Mr Certain met with the high- 
school librarians and the students of 
Western Reserve library school, and 
gave an interesting account of the 
origin and development of the N. E. A. 
report on standardization and equip- 
ment for libraries in secondary schools. 
He also made suggestions for carrying 
further the scores made for the Cleve- 
land high school libraries, and of his 
own score card. 

*MarTHA WILSON, 
Supervisor. 





*[These scores were prepared in vertical 
columns. The first on the left hand show- 
ing the N. E. A. standards and the second 
on the right hand showing the practice in 
Cleveland high-school libraries.] 
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The Annual Meeting of the N. E. A. 

The next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be 
held at Salt Lake City, Utah, July 4-10, 
inclusive. The program is nearing 
completion and will be printed in the 
next issue of the N. E. A. Bulletin. 

A feature of the program will be 
the Congress of Boards of Education 
on Thursday, July 8,—forenoon, aft- 
ernoon, and evening. Theme: “Fi- 
nancing and managing the public 
schools.” Members of school boards, 
state, city, and county superintendents, 
and educational experts will take part 
in the discussions. 





The High School Library 

The journal called Teaching, pub- 
lished by the Kansas State normal school 
at Emporia, Kansas, is devoted from 
time to time to single topics. The issue 
for September, 1919, for example, con- 
tains a number of articles on the high- 
school library. W. H. Kerr, the librarian, 
writes most helpfully on “Putting the 
library in order.” This consists in 
classification, making an accession record, 
putting on marks of identification, and 
arranging a charging system. Miss Agnes 
King, reference librarian, contributes an 
excellent list of five hundred books for 
a high-school library made up from sug- 
gestions reported by members of the 
Normal School faculty. A similar report 
on books for junior high school libraries 
is offered by Mr John B. Heffelfinger, 
superintendent of schools in Arkansas 
City, Kansas. Still another list, one of 
magazines for teachers, is the work of 
Grace M. Leaf, cataloger of the library. 
No one interested in library problems 
will fail to write for a copy of this excel- 
lent pamphlet.—English Journal, 2-’20 





A list, Plays for high-school—A read- 
ing list and some modern poetry, was 
prepared for the N. E. A. meeting at 
Cleveland, and seems to have met with 
considerable approval. It was prepared 
under Miss Martha Wilson’s direction. 
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News From the Field 
East 
The population of Maine is 742,371. 
There are in the libraries of the state, 
1,145,230 books,—over a book and a 
half for each person in the state. 


Bernhardena H. Morrison of Water- 
ville, Me., formerly of Somerville public 
library, is a member of the reference 
department of the State library at 
Augusta. 


A memorial fund, known as the “Lu- 
cien T. Libby Fund,” in memory of the 
son of one of the trustees, who died in 
France, has been given to the Public 
library, Scarboro, Me. 


Elizabeth H. Wheeler, formerly chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Public library, 
Portland, Me., is working in a branch 
of the Providence public library while 
taking a special course at Brown uni- 
versity. 


Annie L. Barr, librarian at Belfast, 
Maine, has been appointed a member 
of the Belfast local committee on ar- 
rangements for the dramatic spectacle 
to be given next summer in Portland, 
to mark the centennial of the state. 


The statistics for the Public library 
of New Haven, Connecticut, includes 
the following: Receipts $64,830; expen- 
ditures—salaries, $35,521; books, $11,- 
197 ; binding, $4,791. Additions for the 
year 5,370v., number of books on the 
shelves 146,337. Total circulation, 635,- 
733v. 


Mary Tobey, Simmons 718, has been 
reorganizing the Millinocket memo- 
rial library at Millinocket, Maine. 

At the annual meeting, 1919, the 
town of Millinocket appropriated the 
sum of $2,500 for the establishing and 
maintenance of a free public library. 
An additional $1,250 as a memorial, 
was made available from other sources 
and a committee, appointed by the 
town, was placed in charge to arrange 


for the establishing, equipping and. 


opening of the library. 


Carl W. Hull of the Carnegie library, 
Duquesne, Pennsylvania, has gone to 
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Boston as an assistant to H. S. Green. 
Mr Green is to have charge of the 
library work in the North-east military 
district, with headquarters at 99 
Chauncey Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Winchester, Massachusetts, 
records a circulation of 65,935v., an in- 
crease of 26 per cent over the previous 
year. The income was $4,585, expen- 
ditures, $4,583. Eight special exhibits 
of books were held during the year on 
the following subjects: immigration, 
gardening, music, Armenia, Belgium, 
Red Cross and War Savings, Good 
English week, and books for Christmas. 
Cora A. Quimby is librarian. 


The annual report of the Forbes li- 
brary, Northampton, Mass., records a 
circulation of 112,990v., 140,000v. on 
the shelves; 7,030v. added to the 
library, 950 pieces of sheet music and 
424 maps. A collection of war relics 
from the battlefields of France were re- 
ceived from Miss Elinor Hamlin. 
Many valuable gifts were received. 
Number of borrowers, 8,267. Two 
branches and several deposit stations 
are doing active work. 


The report of the City library, Man- 
chester, N. H., records the loss by 
death of two valued trustees, one of 
whom had served as clerk and treas- 
urer for 12 years. This officer showed 
his genuine interest in the library by 
a bequest of $5,000, the income to be 
used for the purchase of biographical 
and historical books. 

Patriotic interest in war work was 
promoted by arduous work on the part 
of the library staff who not only served 
in every community effort but ex- 
tended their library service in every 
possible way. They manifested their 
own loyalty by forming a War Savings 
society, contributing $300 to the Unit- 
ed War Work campaign, and in vari- 
ous other ways. 

On account of the influenza epidemic 
the library was closed for more than 
three weeks. In spite of this fact the 
home circulation was 163,960, only 
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3,730 less than last year. Of books is- 
sued, less than 54 per cent were fiction 

An entertaining and instructive se- 
ries of stereopticon lectures was given 
in the library hall by a principal 
of one of the city schools. The attend- 
ance for the course was over 2,000. 

Three stations continue to grow and 
flourish in spite of the lack of suitable 
accommodations and a sufficient num- 
ber of workers. 

Central Atlantic 

The Apprentice library of Philadel- 
phia celebrated its one-hundredth birth- 
day, February 24. 


Muriel Augusta Crooks, N. Y. P. L., 
’16-18, has been appointed to a position 
in the library of the Bay Ridge high 
school, Brooklyn. 


Annise B. Kane, Simmons ’10, has 
been appointed to the cataloging staff 
of the Hispanic .Society of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dorothy Higgins, Simmons 717, has 
been appointed to the cataloging staff 
of the Hispanic Society of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


Margaret Ormond, Simmons, formerly 
an assistant in the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, has been made first assistant 
in the East Liberty branch. 


An exhibition of American etchings 
of today will be opened in the printing 
gallery of the New York public library 
to public view during March and April. 


Mrs Harriet (Ames) Fox, Simmons 
’15, is acting as a research worker for 
the Interchurch World Movement at 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mary Jane Johnston, formerly a chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed first assis- 
tant in the Mt. Washington branch. 


The Schools division of the Carnegie 
library of Pittsburgh, which was a part of 
the children’s department, has been made 
a separate department with the former 
supervisor, Nina C. Brotherton, as head. 


Mabel A. Wayne, Wisconsin 715, for- 
merly in the library of Decatur, IIl., has 
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been appointed librarian of the East lib- 
erty branch of the Carnegie library of 
Pittsburgh. 


Marion Hatch, Syracuse, formerly an 
assistant in the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed first assistant 
in the Wylie Avenue branch of the 
library. 

Olga L. Waller, Illinois, B. L. S., 718, 
was married to Emerit Anson on Feb- 
ruary 9 at her home at Kewanee. Mr 
and Mrs Anson will live at 1700 Pine 
street, Philadelphia. 

The Teachers college in New York 
has received a gift of $100,000,000 to- 
wards the building fund of a proposed 
$300,000,000 for the construction and 
endowment of a new library building. 

Hedwig Klingelhoeffer, N. Y. P. L., 
12-13, who has been for six years an 
assistant in New York public library, 
has been appointed a cataloger in the 
Panama Canal library, Balboa Heights, 
Canal Zone. 

Irma Gerow, N. Y. P. L., 713-15, has 
given up her position with the library 
of the United Engineering societies, 
New York City, to take charge of the 
information service of the Locomotive 
Superheater Company, New York City. 


Dalphin, Marcia, Pratt, ’04, for 
some years children’s librarian of the 
Harlem Library branch of the New 
York public library, has been made 
librarian of the Free library at Rye, 
New York. 

Miss A. E. Thompson, head of the 
stations department of the Public li- 
brary, Syracuse, New York, has a two 
months leave of absence which she 
will spend in observation and in gath- 
ering experience in the New York pub- 
lic library, under Miss Mary Frank. 

The board of directors of the Pitts- 
burgh library association has turned 
over to Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 
its collection of about 15,000 books. 
These books have not been available to 
the public since this old library ceased to 
function about 25 years ago and the full 
value of the collection cannot be esti- 
mated until it has been cataloged. 
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George D. Smith, a noted book 
dealer in New York, died suddenly, 
Saturday, March 4. Mr Smith prob- 
ably has paid more millions for rare 
editions than any other dealer, outbid- 
ding for noted collections in England 
and other places. He was the source 
thru which many of the noted Hunting- 
ton books were acquired. 


A new library building for Hill 
school, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, is 
provided for by bequest in the will of 
the late Henry Russel of Detroit, vice 
president of the Michigan Central Rail- 
road. This library building is to be a 
memorial to Lieutenant Wm. M. Rus- 
sel, United States aviator, killed in 
aerial battle in France in 1918, who was 
a student at this school before going to 
the army. 


Mildred Noé Johnson, Illinois, ’15-16, 
who has for several months been acting 
editor of Public Affairs information 
service at New York City, has resigned 
that position lately to accept the very 
interesting position of historian and 
Statistical editor of the Serbian Child 
Welfare association of America. She 
will leave for Serbia with other mem- 
bers of the commission as soon as sail- 
ing reservations can be had. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Dover, New Jersey, thru its 
librarian, Martha A. Burnet, records a 
circulation for home use of 31,087v. 
This library serves a population of 
11,000, and the number of borrowers 
registered since the opening of the li- 
brary, 7,859. Receipts for the year, 
$3,080, disbursements, $3,019. Of this, 
$505 was spent for books, and $1,449 
for salaries. For rent, $600, and janitor 
service $120. The two serious handi- 
caps in the work of the library are lack 
of funds and inadequate room. 


A community house has been opened 
in the foreign section of Endicott, N. 
Y. The building is the outgrowth of 
activities of the Endicott free library, 
which has been maintaining a com- 
munity center library for the past five 
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years, and a traveling book-wagon in 
the foreign section during the past 
summer. While the building is di- 
rectly under the Board of Trustees of 
the Endicott library, its work has ex- 
panded beyond the circulation of books 
and includes a number of welfare 
activities. 

The neighborhood is made up of 
about 4,000, among which 17 national- 
ities are represented. 


Winnifred Wennerstrum, N. Y. S. L. 
S. 1916-17, has resigned as reference 
and technology librarian of the Free 
public library, Trenton, N. J. and joined 
the staff of the Technical library, chem- 
ical department, E. I. Du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Central 

Dr J. H. McCormack, Mabton, Wis- 
consin, health officer of that place, has 
given an order to the town council to 
pay his salary of $115 for the past year 
to the Mabton public library. 

R. W. G. Vail, N. Y. P. L., resigned 
his position at the information desk in 
the New York public library, in March, 
to become librarian of the Minnesota 
Historical society at St Paul. 


Rose R. Sears, who was a member 
of the A. L. A. War Service staff at 
Washington, D. C., has returned to 
the staff of the McCormick Theological 
Seminary library in Chicago. She be- 
gins her work May 1. 

The Public library of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, has prepared a printed slip 
containing an invitation to “Use the 
public library” pointing out the advan- 
tage and enjoyment of the use of 
books, for distribution among the fac- 
tory workers in that city. 

Nellie R. Roberts, Illinois, B. L. S., 
13, was married to Robert E. Ken- 
nedy, of the University of Illinois fac- 
ulty, College of Engineering, on De- 
cember 27. Mrs Kennedy had been for 
a number of years assistant in charge 
of the English seminar library, and 
continued her connection with that li- 
brary until March 1. 
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Russell Edwards, Illinois L. S., has 
been appointed head cataloger of the 
North Dakota agricultural college li- 
brary, Fargo, North Dakota. 


The Public library of Davenport, 
Iowa, has an outside bulletin on which 
is kept such printed material as might 
be of interest to the passers-by in the 
matter of information as to what the 
library was stressing at that particular 
time. During General Pershing’s visit 
to Davenport on January 6, a special 
exhibit was prepared for the bulletin. 


The report of the Public library of 
Greenville, Minnesota, for the year 
1919 is a record of the best year in the 
history of the library. An increase of 
membership, attendance, and book cir- 
culation is noted. Circulation, 17,563, 
visitors to the library, 24,024, number 
of books on the shelves, 12,000, number 
of card-holders, 1,227. The library still 
limits the lending age to 14 years. 


The twenty-third annual report of 
the Public library at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, records accession of 3,879v. The 
library is reported to be crowded in 
shelf room and a request is made for an 
extension of the staff room. The cir- 
culation for the year was 266,998v. Of 
these 57,008 were loaned to the schools. 
Number of borrowers, 13,928. Receipts 
for the year, $25,720, expenditures, 
$21,616. Of this $3,832 was spent for 
books and $9,546 for salaries. 


Thru the generous bequest of the 
late Mrs H. H. Lee, made to the In- 
dianapolis public library in 1916, the 
reference department has been able to 
add considerably to its collection dur- 
ing the past winter. The Lee mem- 
orial fund, amounting to $5,000, was 
bequeathed for the purpose of building 
up a library of “new books of travel, 
science, biography, history and such 
other literary works as the board may 
regard useful for a reference library.” 
A book plate, designed by Miss Olive 
Rush, is to be used in the books bought 
with this fund. The book plate, fash- 
ioned after the style of the old wood- 
cuts, shows a tree of knowledge, from 


which a shield bearing the head of 
Minerva, goddess of wisdom, is 
suspended. ' 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Oak Park, Illinois, reports re- 
ceipts for the year, $26,277, expendi- 
tures, $16,035. Of this $5,240 was 
spent for salaries and $2,227 for books 
and periodicals. The report covers the 
period from June 1 to December 31, 
1919. The library circulated 111,571v. 
with 36,108v. on the shelves. The work 
with the branches and deposit stations 
has extended in all directions so that 
the quarters provided for these are too 
small, and there is much need for a 
new building. The present conditions 
prohibit construction at the present 
time. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Waterloo, Iowa, records a cir- 
culation of 195,828v., a three per cent 
gain over 1918. Gain in stock, 4,537v. 
Number of books on the shelves, 36,086, 
cards in force, 8,594. The libraries 
were closed 10 days in summer for re- 
pairs and 15 days in December on ac- 
count of the coal situation. There was 
no regular reference assistant for two 
months. Seventy-five children entered 
the vacation reading contest and 32 
diplomas were granted. Receipts for 
the year, $30,177; disbursements for 
books, $5,257; library salaries, $12,780; 
repairs and improvements, $3,334. Bal- 
ance at the end of the year, $2,929. 
Regular staff, 16, emergency assist- 
ance, 6. 


The report of the Public library, 
Toledo, Ohio, shows an increased ac- 
tivity in every department. Circula- 
tion was 23 per cent greater than in 
the previous year. The cost per book 
circulated was 10.6 cents. Circulation 
reached 876,720v. 

No new branches were open. The 
registration of borrowers is now 59,- 
601, 25 per cent of the total population. 
The largest number of books were 
bought in the history of the library re- 
corded. Total expenditures of the li- 
brary, $92,057. Two new branches are 
being arranged for in two new school 
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The Society of Colonial Dames 
of Boston, Massachusetts, has 
secured a short history of the 
United States which is to be the 
first of a bilingual immigrant 
series. It will be printed in 
Italian and English and later in 
other languages if there is a de- 
mand for it. 


Mr. Charles F. D. Belden and 
Miss J. M. Campbell of the 
Massachusetts Free Library 
Commission are largely: re- 
sponsible for the idea. 


As the success of this book 
will depend upon producing it at 
a low-selling price and, under 
present costs of manufacturing, 
anything like low prices are pos- 
sible only by publishing good 
sized editions at small market- 
ing expense, it is hoped that 
those librarians who are inter- 
ested will not only write us at 
once, giving some idea of the 
probable number of copies they 
can use but will also extend the 
notice to others. 


Our spring list of books was an- 
nounced in the March number of this 
publication. Please consider it in 
making your requisitions. We shall 
announce another very interesting 
series of books shortly. 


MARSHALL JONES 
COMPANY 
Publishers 
212 Summer St., Boston 
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buildings to be open in the Fall of 
1920. There were 1,295 inches of news- 
paper publicity about the library in 
1919, 


The circulation of the Public library, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 33,997v., was the larg- 
est in its history, showing an increase 
of 28,246 over that of 1918. Credit for 
the increase is given the work done in 
army camps in creating in returned 
soldiers a desire for reading, and the 
methods of publicity employed by the 
library. Three newspapers of the city 
ran a “weekly column” and many 
feature articles. Library slides were 
run in all the theatres and moving pic- 
ture houses. Booklists and handbills 
were placed in clubrooms and sent di- 
rectly to the people thru water bills, 
Chamber of Commerce bills, ete. A li- 
brary committee was appointed by the 
Trades and Labor Congress. This 
committee distributed booklists and 
appointed one member of each local 
to interest his fellow members in 
the library. The expenditures were 
$12,497. 


The report of the Newberry library, 
Chicago, records a year of unusual ac- 
tivity, altho the period was an abnor- 
mal one. A total of 13,974 titles were 
investigated and of these 1216 were ap- 
proved for purchase. A plan for the 
acquisition and developement of books 
relating to printing was agreed upon. 
An extensive addition to the Ayer 
Indian collection was made. A be- 
quest of $3,768 was made by the late 
John M. Wayne. 

The librarian’s office took over the 
work and records involved in the order- 
ing of books hitherto performed and 
kept by the business end of the library. 
The number of readers during the year 
was 35,254, a decrease from the number 
of the previous year. The number of 
volumes used was larger than in the. pre- 
vious year, by more than 6,000, the whole 
number used during 1919 being 112,107. 
Five publications were issued during 
the year, and of these and former pub- 
lications a total of 1,280 were distri- 
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buted to institutions known to be in- 
terested in the subject matter. The 
classified staff numbers 32, and of these 
four places remained unfilled largely 
because no suitable persons could 
be found to fill them. Ten mem- 
bers of the staff resigned. The report 
speaks very strongly of the inability 
of the library to keep its staff for any 
considerable length of time, owing to 
more attractive salaries offered else- 
where. 
South 

Lily M. Dodgen, Pratt, ’12, formerly 
of the Savannah public library, has 
been made librarian of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway Company with head- 
quarters at Middleton, Georgia. 


A library building is proposed for 
Republic, Missouri, as a memorial to 
the son of Mr and Mrs C. C. Hobson. 
Their son was killed in France. 


Nell Paschal, Simmons ’18, has been 
appointed librarian of the Greenville 
Women’s college at Greenville, South 
Carolina, her appointment to take ef- 
fect, September 1, 1920. 


Bess Stewart, Illinois, ’16-17, has 
been appointed recently librarian of 
the Oklahoma geological survey at 
Norman. Previous to her present ap- 
pointment, Miss Stewart was in the 
Public library of Evansville, Indiana. 


The Public library of Birmingham, 
Alabama, is to be made the recipient 
of a gift of $50,000 in Liberty Bonds 
by the will of the late W. H. Sims of 
that city. Mr. Sims’ idea is to create 
a trust fund with which to buy books 
for the library. He made the first sub- 
scription to this himself—the $50,000. 
Undoubtedly his original idea of a 
larger fund will be carried out by other 
citizens of Birmingham. 

The annual report of the Public li- 
brary of Houston, Texas, records an 
increase of more than 8 per cent in 
circulation and a considerable larger 
per cent in the reference work of the 
year 1919. The circulation reached 
200,723 books. An increase of 12 per 


























LECTURES ON MODERN 
IDEALISM 


By the Late Josiah Royce 


With an introduction by Professor 
Loewenberg. 


These lectures, delivered at Johns Hopkins 
University, are now published as a _ post- 
humous work of the great philosopher. ey 
deal with the leading ideas of post-Kantian 
idealism, the doctrines of the Self, the Social 
Order, Nature and the Absolute. 


Cloth, $3.00. 


POLICEMAN AND PUBLIC 
By Colonel Arthur Woods 


A discussion of the problems of the police- 
man and his relationship to the public by 
the most successful Police Commissioner 
New York City has ever had. Based on 
lectures delivered at Yale University. 


Cloth, $1.35. 


THREE POEMS OF THE 
WAR 


By Paul Claudel 


Translated by Edward J. O’Brien. With the 
French Text. 

These three poems have been greeted as 
amo ng the most beautiful that the war has in- 
spire They have probably done more than 
any of Claudel’s other works to increase his 
wide reputation. 


Paper boards, Cloth back, $1.50. 





If it is a book the public reads, 
Or a book the public ought to read, 
It is a book for your library. 
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New Haven, Connecticut 
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cent in the number of persons taking 
out cards is noted. Active cards in 
use, 25,304. Special effort has been 
made to enlarge the collection of maps, 
geological surveys, commercial and in- 
dustrial literature. 


Mrs M. D. Sullivan, librarian of the 
Public library of El Paso, Texas, has 
made arrangement with the State li- 
brary of Texas, by which her library 
will be able to borrow such scientific 
material as the State library can afford 
to lend. She has also arranged with 
Prof J. Uddy of the University of 
Texas, Austin, to answer directly all 
inquiries referred to him by Mrs Sulli- 
van. Miss West, state librarian of 
Texas would like to see this kind of 
coéperative service between all the 
Texas libraries in the hope of making 
the resources of every library available 
to the whole State. 


Pacific Coast 

An increase of 25 per cent in the 
salaries of the staff of the library of 
the State college of Washington has 
been made. This is an addition to 
the 10 per cent increase granted last 
October, making a 35 per cent increase 
for all members who have been on the 
staff for more than one year. 


Elizabeth P. Ritchie, Illinois, B. L. 
S., 709, has resigned as librarian of the 
Public library, Kalispell, Montana, to 
accept a position on the staff of the 
Oregon Agricultural College library. 

Elizabeth Thurston, who returned 
last Fall from A. L. A. work in Paris 
and Brest, has recently come to Seattle 
as assistant in the branch department. 

Blanche Robertson, Illinois ’13-14, 
has been appointed assistant in the cir- 
culation department. 

Jasmine Britton, for more than five 
years supervisor of children’s work in 
the Los Angeles public library, has be- 
come librarian of the Elementary 
schools library. Mrs Gladys Case, 
first assistant, has been appointed act- 
ing principal in charge of the children’s 
work in the Public library to succeed 
Miss Britton. 
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Miss Cornelia Marvin, State libra- 
rian of Oregon, and second vice presi- 
dent of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, has just returned from a four 
months’ sojourn in the Orient. She 
visited Japan, Manchuria, China, Ko- 
rea and Manilla, and in the Allens Press 
she speaks very enthusiastically of her 
journey as being both interesting and en- 
joyable. She found her stay in China 
very exciting because of the political un- 
rest and unsettled conditions of the coun- 
tries. She said most decidedly that 
this movement of “Young China” was 
the most impressive of anything she had 
seen. The extreme courtesy of the 
Japanese towards the Americans was an 
outstanding feature. The matter that 
aroused some curious questioning was 
the fact that the American dollar is dis- 
counted, its face value bearing from 75 
cents to 91 cents in the various coun- 
tries. She found also that American 
books sold more cheaply in the far East 
than they do in the United States. The 
conditions in the Philippines excited her 
greatest admiration, and she expressed 
the opinion that there was no question 
of their having arrived at the point for 
self government. 

Foreign 

A report on the Public library of 
Victoria, Melbourne, for 1918, is at 
hand. Books in the library number 
340,037, number of new additions, 8,237. 
In the lending library, there was a cir- 
culation of 133,05lv. and an increase in 
borrowing in all the sections except fine 
arts. 





Wanted—Experienced Librarian to 
take charge of Library system, consist- 
ing of central and four branch libra- 
ries, in city of 100,000 inhabitants. Ap- 
ply to Walter O. Faulkner, President 
Board of Trustees, Central Library, 
Lynn, Mass., stating age, training, ex- 
perience and salary expected. 

Wanted—A competent desk assist- 
ant. Salary paid according to ability 
and experience. Apply to Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, Illinois. 

















